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Some Modern 


Dining Rooms 


By Haryor Hort CaHoon 


NE of the laudable 
features of the 
change in modern 
home interiors is 
the passing of the 
small dining room. 
Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say 

that the present day 
tendency is to prepare a dining room and 
then to construct the home around it. There 
is a wholesome significance in this, for it 
speaks for the hospitality of the host, the 
gathering of home cheer about the festal 
board, and the growing popularity of dining 
as an art. Go where you will among the 
modern artistic homes, you will find that 
the most attractive room in the house is the 
dining room; you will find that it is almost 
without exception the largest, the sunniest, 
and also the most expensive as to finish. 

A hardwood polished floor, a high man- 
tel with tiles, a beam ceiling, the wains- 
coting higher than your head, and finally 
tapestry paper on the wall space, and you 
have the pet apartment of the entire dwell- 
ing. Even houses that are not ambitious 
aspire to the new style of dining room 
inaugurated some years ago in the palace 
of the millionaire. Kitchens are not so 
large as they once were, but bedrooms are 
larger and more comfortable, and parlors 


are no longer best rooms kept closed save 
for company. Many of the changes in the 
home system are of an encouraging nature. 
An Elizabethan dining room in a house 
costing not more than ten thousand dol- 
lars is an instance of a spurt in luxury, if 
so it may be called. Fancy a wainscoting 
of paneled golden quartered oak six feet in 
hight; above that a tapestry paper in olives 
and reds, and then a ceiling of old ivory 
lighted at the four corners with electric 
light bulbs, the latter diffusing a light that 
seems to shine from an uncertain quarter. 
Again, picture a dining room wainscoted 
in red oak with a green tapestry paper on 
the three feet of wall space remaining above 
the oak paneling. These rooms with their 
beam ceilings and wooden walls demand 
spacious dimensions, else the effect would 
only be that of the inside of a wooden box. 
Of course there is always plenty of day- 
light, plenty of windows, a huge chimney 
with high mantel and tiles, all possessing a 
dignity that challenges cheap decoration. 
In planning a dining room not entirely 
up to date, so far as the walls and ceiling 
are concerned, it is best to select your cen- 
tral piece of furniture and then draw to 
that piece, whether it be sideboard, dining 
table or merely a collection of rare old 
blue china. The latter is capable of color- 
ing the entire room. Window hangings 
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and wall paper may be selected to harmon- 
ize and to enhance the color value of the 
piece. de resistance. 

A rarely beautiful and clever idea rela- 
tive to a dining room was recently carried 
out in a Brooklyn house in which a large 
bow window was made to play a conspicu- 
ous part. An extension was built connect- 
ing with the bow window, which was made 
to play the part of an isthmus connecting 
the room in the extension with the sitting 
room; the bow window, now circular in 
form, served also as a conservatory through 
which was the passageway to the dining 
room. Thus the conservatory, which is 
usuaily shut off, and to be visited only on 
occasion, became part of the dining room, 
a fascinating vista ever before the eyes, but 
capable of being shut off with sliding glass 
doors when its atmosphere was not desir- 
able. 

As for dining room furniture, the great 
chairs upholstered in leather seats are the 
proper thing, and the round table has pref- 
erence over the square table. This may 
be of polished mahogany or only of pol- 
ished oak, and should harmonize with the 
wood employed in the wainscoting of the 


room. Mrs John D. Rockefeller has a 
carved mahogany table in the palatial din- 


ing room of her New York house. The 
table is carved in a design twelve inches in 
width around the edge of the circular top. 
On state occasions the table is covered with 
a tablecloth that extends like a huge mat 
only to the edge of the carving and is itself 
composed of a linen center having a border 
in exact reproduction in lace of the carved 
design of the mahogany table top. It has 


‘not its parallel for 
uniqueness. 

The mode of lighting the dining room is 
another new feature. The banquet lamp 
has had its day, as have also the foolish lit- 
tle frilled parasol affairs that smoked at the 
four corners of the table during a function. 
One of the handsomest lights consists of 
gas fixtures representing a huge four-sided 
lantern, shining through a clouded, opaque 
and iridescent shade which appears to be 
secured to the beamed ceiling by means of 
four dull brass log chains. The effect is 
dignified and charming. The table with 
one foot in the center is the popular one at 
present; worthy of mention here is a dull 
green polished wood round table that 
matched the tapestried walls. The effect 
was novel. 

The dining room must always be an 
interesting apartment, and in the case of 
the notable New Yorkers who entertain as 
well as kings and queens, this room is 
more than interesting. The pictures of Sen- 
ator Chauncey M. Depew’s dining room, 
Mrs William Havemeyer’s and Mr Edwin 
Gould’s are given herewith. All are the 
conventionally elegant apartments typical of 
the New York millionaire. 

Chafing-dish cookery, a feature of mod- 
ern dining, reduces living to a simple prob- 
lem when the apparatus is in the hands of 
an expert. The illustration represents a 
young society woman in the act of baking 
pancakes on a griddle which is heated by 
electricity. There is an iconoclast element 
which claims that the kitchen is to dis- 
appear altogether; no such heresy is offered 
in connection with the dining room. 
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The Celebration of Wedding Anniversaries 


By MaryjorreE PELTON 


(* E question which an editor is asked 
almost as often as “How can I be 
beautiful?” is, “What are the various wed- 
ding anniversaries called?” With an inter- 
est in the subject one notices more and 
more in this country the fashion grow for 
celebrating the anniversary of a wedding. 
The observance of a diamond wedding, 
when two people have traveled life’s road 
together for seventy-five years, has oc- 
curred at rare intervals, and has been the 
subject of national interest. Sometimes 
the diamond wedding is celebrated after 
sixty years of married life. That is incor- 
rect, still it does happen, as if the aged 
couple had small hope of seeing the real 
diamond wedding. The golden wedding, 
a celebration of fifty years’ happiness, is so 
frequent an occurrenc€ ‘that it speaks well 
for American longevity and the domestic 
peace of our nation. The earlier celebra- 
tions,—the silver wedding to commemo- 
rate twenty-five years of married life, the 
china wedding for twenty years, the crystal 
wedding for fifteen years, the tin wedding 
for ten years, and the wooden wedding for 
five years,—are daily occurrences eyery- 
where. 

There is another, the paper wedding, the 
first anniversary of a wedding day, which 
is occasionally observed among a group of 
young folks, who turn it into a merry-mak- 
ing. They come adorned with grotesque 
paper caps extracted from motto crackers 
and sometimes in entire costumes evolved 
from gorgeous crepe paper. ‘The paper 
wedding offers an excellent chance for a 
masquerade party, when paper of all sorts 
may be utilized, from pert, pretty Yum-Yum 
with a Japanese parasol to a frolicsome 


kins, and even one of those beautiful table- 
cloths in paper which can be found in Jap- 
anese stores. Globes for gas and electric- 
ity, or lamps, can revel for that one night in 
wonderful paper shades, and where an artis- 
tic taste would demand flowers and wreath- 
ings of smilax or the delicate asparagus 
vines, it yields to the harmony of things 
and substitutes paper blossoms as true to 
nature as they can be found, with Japanese 
lanterns and lengths of paper ribbon’ for 
draping. If the decorator has fine taste, 
a house can be made really charming with 
paper decorations, if they are kept in deli- 
cate colors which harmonize. At the paper 
wedding, as in all other celebrations, the 
bride ought to wear her wedding gown, and 
after the passing of only twelve months, it 
‘is. possible for her to be surrounded by her 
-bridesmaids in their year-old frocks. 
The young couple who, after five years’ 
‘ life together, can celebrate the wooden 
wedding in the summer and in the country 
can turn it into a delightful rustic affair. 
It may take the form of a picnic or evening 
lawn party. Birch bark can be utilized for 
writing invitations, for guest cards, menus 
and for the cover of a book in which the 
guests ‘may write their names. Do not ruin 
ithe effect of an outdoor affair by spreading 
a tablecloth and using china or glass. The 
charm to a boarding school girl of a pound 
party is eating off a bare table and wooden 
plates. At a bakeshop purchase a liberal 
supply of thin wooden plates, and a rum- 
mage among friends ought to provide 
plenty of old-fashioned steel knives and 
forks with wooden handles. Serve every- 
thing on wood in chopping bowls, wooden 
trenches, or in the thin, deep wooden trays 


youth representing the yellow -kid in anly jn which a grocer sends lard or butter 
impromptu suit made‘ from yeltoy journals. * home. Let carving be done with wooden- 
handled knives, and serving be done with 
wooden spoons or forks, such as are seen 
accompanying a salad. Cups and saucers 
or tumblers and silver teaspoons are the 
only things which may have to be 


There is the greatest latitudé when it comes 
to gifts. The offering may be a dainty box 
of stationery or a book in the most artistic 
of bindings. For table decorations paper 
can be used lavishly, with paper table nap- 
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substituted for anything less rustic. Simply 
keep everything wooden as far as it is 
possible, except in guests. One “wooden” 
guest would spoil the jollity of a green- 
woods feast. Wooden wedding gifts are 
indescribable in variety. There are writing 
desks, lead pencils, rocking chairs, potato 
mashers, or a clotheshorse. 

Occasionally, when the mistress of a 
home has a spacious, spotless, well-appoint- 
ed kitchen, she sets the table for the tin 
wedding supper there and gives the affair 
an old-fashioned spirit, such as one sees at 
a real country Thanksgiving. If you cele- 
brate in this style, serve old-style dishes,— 
beans and brown bread, doughnuts, pie of 
every sort, cider, raised cake, pickles, buck- 
wheat cakes with maple syrup, lifted 
straight from the stove to the table, baked 
apples and coffee. Set style wholly aside 
for once. Serve the food on bright tin pie 
plates, the coffee in a tin pot, pouring it in 
tin mugs. Tin spoons and tin forks are the 
proper thing. Light the table with candles, 
set in tin candlesticks, and let the center- 
piece be old-fashioned flowers set in a large 
tin pan. A dance to the rollicking old tunes 
that can be evoked by a country fiddler 
from his treasured violin, may round out 
a merry evening, with old country games 
interspersed between the Virginia reel and 
Thread the Needle. When it comes to the 
question of gifts for a tin wedding, my 
advice is to spend fifteen minutes in some 
big ten-cent store. 

The crystal wedding suggests that the 
married couple are growing mature and 
leaving frolic and kissing games and dan- 
cing to a household of young folks. The 
crystal wedding is a parlor and dining room 
affair, where conventionality rules the day. 
The wedding gown may be donned again 
if it fits, but alas! as May Irwin sings in 
that heart-breaking ditty of hers: 

“The delicate waist of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me.” 


THE CELEBRATION OF WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


children, 


There will probably be throngs of guests, 
handshaking, a flower adorned tea table, 
music, chatter and an array of cut glass 
that will gladden the heart of a housewife. 

The china wedding may be conventional 
or not, as one desires to make it. The most 
delightful affair of this sort I ever attended 
was given by the mistress of an old-fash- 
ioned house, where we gathered for the 
afternoon with our sewing. There was 
gossip such as women love while the 
needle flies. Then there was an old-fash- 
ioned tea with delicious old-fashioned food, 
and we ate from rare china that one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago was a wedding 
present to our hostess’s great-grandmother. 
It was a restful, pleasant, memorable party. 
Later, when the lamps were lit, our hus- 
bands arrived and cards were played, old 
songs were sung and old days recalled. 


Before leave-taking, we drank cider and ate , 


loaf cake made from a recipe of fifty years 
ago. 

The silver wedding means often a large 
family gathering, with one or two sweet 
grandchildren added to the circle, a silver- 
ing touch in the hair, hopes for the future 
and a look back on the joys and sorrows of 
twenty-five years. There is a table of gifts, 
which brings back the memory of the first 
wedding day, and the genial heartfelt 
wishes of long-tried friends. About the 
golden wedding there is a certain pathos. 
Amid all the festivity, in the gathering of 
grandchildren, perhaps even 
great-grandchildren, and the offering of 
gifts, which cannot be bought for a-trifle 
as in the merry-making days of youth— 
the hearts of the old bride and groom go 
back to the wedding day of fifty years ago. 
to the beloved ones who stood beside them; 
to the old home, to youthful hopes and— 
all that has come between. Then the eves 
grow dim with tears. The golden wedding 
is the last milestone passed in the puth 
which has been trodden so long together. 
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A Day Among Intelligence Offices 


By G. E. P. 


hg would take a feminine Washington to 

fill the place of sympathizer, arbitrator 
and adviser required for the conduct of an 
intelligence office. The woman whom you 
find filling it, in nine cases out of twelve, 
is a type such as must eventually and by 
force of education be driven out, or rather 
die out; for something better will take her 
place. It is a business into which she 
drifted twenty, thirty, sometimes forty years 
ago. It was one of the few positions open 
to women three or four decades ago. It 
did not call for any special skill, training 
or education to run an intelligence office. 
It did call for tact, honesty and ability to 
read human nature, but these could be 
dispensed with. 

The intelligence office is oftentimes a 
bleak, large room. The windows look out 
on a blank wall or a crowded street. Here 
and there hang old-fashioned pictures, 
dingy as the wall itself. Remarkably 
appropriate is the motto, “God Bless Our 
Home,” which you will find in every intel- 
ligence office of the old-time order. It 
seems to be a piece of furniture as neces- 
sary to the business as the long benches 
where applicants sit. I sat within earshot 
while a woman told her story. 

“Mrs Malarkey, you must have known,” 
she said, “what Mary M— was like. I 
met Mrs Bean this morning. She had 
Mary before I did and she told you how 
she smashed nearly everything in her 
house. Our last girl left when my baby 
was two days old. There I was with four 
children and no help but a trained nurse, 
who would do nothing for anybody but the 
baby and me. If it had not been for the 
neighbors, bless them! I don’t know how 
we would have lived for two days. My 
husband came to see you and next morn- 
ing you sent Mary to us. You told him 
she was honest, conscientious, a splendid 
cook and laundress, fond of children, quick, 
kind hearted, clean and obliging. We had 
never paid but three dollars a week, but 


we were in such a strait we gave her four.” 
The woman turned a withering glance at 
the mistress of the intelligence office, who 
coughed slightly, and adjusted a false bang 
that was slipping over one eye. 

“You know you lied about her!” added 
the woman fiercely. “The first time Mary 
set foot in my room, my heart sank. She 
was slow, she moved as if she had rheu- 
matism. She had a sullen face, she was 
untidy and dirty, she could not look any- 
one straight in the eye. Before she had 
been twelve hours in the house she had 
quarreled with the nurse, sauced my hus- 
band and sent the children screaming to 
my room. She was a perfect terror to 
them. She would hit them with a rolling 
pin or anything she had in her hand. You 
said she loved children!” 

The intelligence woman coughed softly 
and looked out the window. 

“The only thing she knew anything 
about was cooking. You did not lie about 
that. She is the best cook I ever had in 
my house. If I had nothing but cooking 
for a girl to do, if I could cage her up 
where a child could not get in sight of her, 
if I could keep everything out of the way 
except tin and granite ware, I would never 
let her go, but you ought to see my house!” 
There were tears in the woman’s voice now. 

“T have been down town all the morn- 
ing in crockery. stores, and Mary’s five 
weeks’ stay at my home cost us forty dol- 
lars. There was scarcely a whole dish left 
in the house. . Everything—most of the 
cut-glass I got as wedding presents, my 
Haviland dishes, vases, my five o’clock tea- 
set, are gone. I don’t say broken. I defy 
Mary or the worst girl that ever lived to 
break all that in five weeks. We've found 
a lot of remains in a barrel in the cellar, 
but they are common dishes; there’s not a 
bit of cut-glass or painted china among 
them. I’m going to have her looked after. 
She sent her trunk away and left two days 
before I came down stairs. Mrs Bean says 
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“The woman cast a withering glance at the mistress of the intelligence office.” 


she did the same thing while she was sick. 
We're going to set the police on her track. 
I'll warrant she keeps a crockery store 
somewhere. She doesn’t break things. 
Where is Mary M— now?” 

The intelligence woman turned the pages 
of a worn ledger nervously. “She’s with 
Mrs Cayne at 15 Redlands street,” she said 
slowly. “I sent her there yesterday.” 

“Mrs Cayne! well, that’s a coincidence. 


Does Mary take nothing but sick mis- 
tresses? Mrs Cayne is ill with inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.” She pulled on her 
gloves and wound a boa about her neck. 
“I’m going to 15 Redlands street and if I 
ever hear of you sending Mary M— to an- 
other house I'll have you arrested.” 

When the door rapped behind her, the 
woman with the mask pushed her false 
bang straight again and sat down to listen 
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to the heart history of a superb young 
giantess who in fine Celtic brogue told how 
she had been defrauded out of six dollars 
and twenty-five cents because she had 
broken the doors of a glass cabinet for her 
last mistress. 

“The wages av two wakes fur breakin’ 
a small pane av glass! Yez know yezself 
its hoighaway robbery av a poor gir-rl.” 

I fled from that office. I did not want to 
put the glass and china in my house at the 
mercy of Mary M—s. I encountered 
another sort of mask at the next office, one 
which a constant struggle to reconcile maid 
to mistress had wrinkled into an unchang- 
ing smile. Its owner listened with the same 
amiability to a tirade, praise, tears or 
entreaty. The fee here was lower than in 
the average office, but the mistress of the 
place cheerfully pocketed the coins and dis- 
patched servants to home after home with 
the expedition and intelligence with which 
one distributes express parcels. 

The girls seeking employment were of 
all nationalities, the majority being Irish, 
the minority Swede. There were three long 
benches filled. The sight of them was sad- 
dening. There were white-haired women, 
hopeless and aged by hard work. It must 
have been a fine streak of pride from some- 
where that kept them out of the poorhouse. 
There was the gaudily dressed girl with 
pert tongue, the slatternly “everyday” 
maid with all her earthly belongings in a 
telescope which had seen hard travel. 
There was the sullen face, the dull face, 
the cringing face. 

One sees a different phase at the Swed- 
ish registry office. It is kept by a genial, 
plump Swede woman, who does the best 
she knows how with the class she has to 
manage. Here you find all grades from 
the greenest arrival, looking for her first 
place in America, to stout young dames 
who can speak English so it can be under- 
stood and “cook American.” Nearly all 
of them have the fine vigor and vivid color- 
ing that come from being bred on plain 
fare in mountain homes, where the breath 
of the ocean mingles with the fragrance 
of the pines. Their cheerfulness and health 
and vigor are exhilarating, only so many 


of them cannot “talk and cook American.” 

The woman who presides over the Swed- 
ish registry office had also to listen to tales 
of woe, but she heard them with a human 
interest and comprehension you could not 
obtain from the women with a mask. 

“I do not think I would have let Johan- 
na go,” said a mistress in search of a new 
girl, “‘she was so cheerful and willing and 
the children loved her, but she did such 
dreadful things. She boiled the potatoes 
with the clothes, on Mondays, in the wash- 
boiler; think of it! For several weeks I 
could not fathom the secret of their tasting 
so soapy.” 

“Ach!” laughed the genial mistress of 
the registry; “ach, that’s the way we boil 
potatoes in Sweden. Poor Johanna!” 

“That,” said Johanna’s mistress, “is only 
one of the Swedish customs I cannot break 
her of, and the worst of it is, I can’t make 
her understand. I believe I know more 
Swedish now than Johanna does English.” 

“That’s goot,” said the registrar, glee- 
fully, “that’s very goot. If ladies could 
only learn Swede it vould be so much easy 
for the poor girls!” 

“Yes,” said the lady with a laugh, “but 
I’m afraid life is too short.” 

There is one place where you do find 
intelligence trying to solve the hired girl 
problem; that is in the Young Women’s 
Christian association help bureau. I found 
a woman there with a pleasant face,a sweet, 
motherly way and a large comprehension of 
human nature. “I have spent years,” she 
said, “in this work. It is not. easy work. 
It never will be easier until the mistress 
herself helps to make it so. I do not sup- 
pose it is possible to go back to the days 
when life was simple and quiet and the 
servant girl was not a problem. She was 
‘help’ and real help; generally a_ self- 
respecting, intelligent, strong young 
woman, who felt it no indignity to do in 
another household the work her mother 
had taught her to do at home. The woman 
who employed her treated her as a friend 
and her trusted right hand. Often she 
made herself loved by an entire family and 
it became her home in the truest sense of 
the word. If such a woman came to me 
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to-day for employment on just such a foot- 
ing, 1 should have to do some thinking 
before I could place her. 


“To the association come girls who 
would never turn to the ordinary intelli- 
gence offices, largely country girls and 
strangers in the city. The Young Women’s 
Christian association has probably been 
known to them in their village life since 
childhood and they put a certain trust in 
us, which we fulfill as faithfully as we can. 
We cannot do it wholly as we would like 
to, for we cannot change mistresses and 
households. 


“The great call in this city, as it is every- 
where else, is for girls for general house- 
work, yet it is the class of girls of which 
we have the smallest supply. We can pro- 
vide very few American girls for general 
housework simply because they are not 
strong enough. It is curious, but girls of 
American birth, even bred on hillsides 
where city folks go for a breath of splendid 
air, cannot compare for muscle and stamina 
with the young women of other countries. 
The Germans, Irish, Scotch, English, 
Swedes and even the French Canadians 
are a different race when it comes to brawn 
and endurance. That is the reason why 
one finds so few Americans among general 
housework girls. They go out as nurse- 
maids, cooks and waitresses, but when they 
undertake heavy work, the washing, iron- 
ing, cooking and cleaning for even a small 
family, they break down. Their mothers 
may have done it before them, but they 
cannot do it. 

“Tt is hard to find a girl who will go 
among a family of children. It is not whol- 
ly that they dislike children. It is more 
because few mothers have consideration 
enough to put themselves in a girl’s place. 
The average girl, pleasant and obliging, 
will not grumble at having to give up two 
evenings or even three a week to caring 
for the children and staying with them 
while the mother goes out, but she dreads 
its usurping her entire life night after night 
as some selfish women demand it. The 
day’s work has been steady and wearing 
. and the girl longs for rest or change. She 
has the same craving to get away from the 


kitchen and the work that her mistress has; 
then some day there is rebellion, trouble 
and a leave-taking. 


“That, to my mind, is where lies the root 
of the trouble. The legislature makes a 
law as to the length of a mechanic’s work- 
ing day. The storekeeper cannot demand 
more than nine hours a day from his help. 
The hired girl is at the will of her mistress 
from early morning till bedtime. She has 
nobody to legislate for her. In a house- 
hold where a conscientious, kindly woman 
holds the reins, there is no need of legisla- 
tion, but there are homes where a hired 
girl’s life is an everyday treadmill. They 
have not the rights of ordinary human 
beings, their only home is a hot kitchen 
or an attic room, freezing in winter and 
sweltering in summer. Company is forbid- 
den, and the one night a week and Sunday 
afternoon seem like a short liberation from 
prison. 

“People wonder why girls choose the 
shops and stores in which to earn a living. 
The nine or ten hours behind a machine 


or a counter may be tiring, but when the 


6 o’clock bell rings they are free and 
Sundays are their own. It is the exultation 
in freedom for which we laud a nation. The 
wages paid in shops and stores are miser- 
ably small. There is small choice between 
starvation and ceasing to live an honest life. 
Women all over America are working to 
help girls who have gone astray. Let the 
same women make service attractive in 
their own homes, let them be considerate 
mistresses and kindly friends to the girls 
who work in their kitchens, then there will 
be no long waiting lists in factories and 
short ones in registry offices. 

“Understand, I am not blaming wholly 
the mistresses. If you could see the multi- 
tude of helpless, ignorant, homeless women, 
young and old, who drift about the city, 
looking for work, it would sadden you as 
it does me. For some of them we can do 
nothing. I could ask no housewife to put 
them in her kitchen; I would not put them 
in my own. 

“Our association is trying to solve the 
question in Boston by its training school 
for servants. Its success already is 
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cooks, laundresses, nurses, housemaids, or 
general housework. They have to gradu- 
ate before they go into a home. Then they 
can earn a good fee and do work worthy 
of it. Our training school cannot begin to 


N 1857, a bill was presented to congress 

by the late Senator Morrill of Vermont, 
providing for the granting to each state 
public lands to be used as an endowment 
for state colleges, in which agriculture and 
mechanic arts should be taught as a part 
of the regular college course. The bill was 
defeated by the south, Jefferson Davis 
heading the opposition. In 1862, it was 
again presented, and passed almost unan- 
imously. The bill gave to each state thirty 
thousand acres of land for each senator and 
representative in congress from that state. 
According to the provisions of this bill, 
the state had to erect buildings and furnish 
equipments, the land grant being used only 
as an endowment for paying instructors, 
and all instruction in these schools was thus 
made free. The property now held in the 
states the income from which is devoted 
to this form of industrial education is 
valued at over fifty millions of dollars. 
Schools of this class are usually called agri- 
cultural colleges, but in some cases the uni- 
versity of the state combines the agricul- 
tural college work and the agricultural 
college money with the university work and 
money. This is the case in Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and some other 
states. 

In 1859, Professor Blot, a Frenchman, a 
writer of cookery books, gave in many of 
our large cities exhibitions of the prepara- 
tion and serving of fine course dinners. 
These “lessons,” as the professor called 
them, were largely attended by fashionable 
women, who paid a fee of five dollars for 
each lesson; but the coming on of the civil 
war put an end to Professor Blot’s work 
after the winter of ’60-’61. 


The Evolution of Household Economics 


By Mrs Emoa P. Ew1nc 


provide the help for which it has a demand. 
lf every city might have such a school and 
if every mistress would offer its graduates 
a home which would be a home in the real 
sense of the word, fifty years from 1900 
there might be no servan* girl problem.” 


In 1870, at the suggestion of Mrs Caro- 
line Hodges, a “free training school for 
women” was organized in New York city. 
The object was to “furnish information in 
regard to housework and kindred subjects 
to laboring women,” but, strange as it may 
seem to us now, cookery was not taught 
in the school until 1873, when Juliet Cor- 
son, then supérintendent of the school, 
opened classes in cooking. 

This new feature of domestic education 
attracted considerable attention, and Miss 
Corson, under the auspices of various asso- 
ciations, gave lectures and lessons in cook- 
ery in quite a number of cities in the United 
States and Canada during the next few 
years thereafter. Miss Corson was 
undoubtedly the woman who did the pio- 
neer work of the cooking schools in this 
country. In 1875, Miss Lou C. Allen 
organized a School of Household Science 
in the university at Champaign, Illinois, 
“with a view to placing instruction in 
household arts for young women upon a 
level with instruction in agriculture, horti- 
culture and the mechanic arts for young 
men.” Miss Allen was made professor of 
household science and a member of the 
faculty, and carried on the school for sev- 
eral years. In 1880, she married Dr Greg- 
ory, the president of the university. Shortly 
after her marriage she discontinued her 
work in the institution, and the department 
was abandoned, because a proper person 
could not. be found to take her place. 

In the same year (1875), some work was 
done in domestic science in the Kansas state 
agricultural college, mainly in the form of 
lectures on housekeeping and the teaching 
of sewing by Mrs M. E. Cripps. In 1877, 
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a kitchen was fitted up in the college build- 
ing and practical lessons in cooking were 
given. Lessons in cooking were also intro- 
duced in -Lasell seminary as a part of the 
required course of instruction, and a little 
later some wealthy and cultured women 
of Boston conceived the idea of improving 
their knowledge of culinary science, and, 
organizing themselves into a class, they 
employed Johanna Sweeney, a skillful cook 
of that city, to give them instruction. 
Shortly afterward, Miss Maria Parloa, who 
had gained considerable reputation by the 
publication of a cookbook, opened a cook- 
ing school in Tremont street, and carried 
it on with much success for several years. 
Soon after the establishment of Miss 
Parloa’s school, some philanthropic women 
of Boston proposed to organize the Boston 
cooking school, in order that they might 
offer the laboring classes cheaper instruc- 
tion than could be obtained in Miss Parloa’s 
school. The women receiving instruction 
from Johanna Sweeney joined in this enter- 
prise, and Johanna Sweeney became 
instructor of the Boston cooking school for 
one year, when Mrs Mary J. Lincoln, a 
painstaking housekeeper who had made a 
special study of cooking, was engaged as 
teacher and superintendent. Mrs Lincoln, 
being a lady of intelligence and refinement, 
soon gave to the school a national reputa- 
tion, which it still retains, although Mrs 
Lincoln long since ceased to have any con- 
nection with it. 

In 1878, Mrs Mary B. Welch, the wife 
of the president of the Iowa agricultural 
college, induced the trustees to open a 
department where instruction in cookery 
and other household arts might be given to 
young women students, which department 
she conducted for about four years. In 
1879, the New Century club of Philadelphia, 
of which Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner was pres- 
ident, opened a cooking school in that city 
for the benefit of working girls, and Mrs 
S. T. Rorer, who has since made a national 
reputation as a teacher of cookery, was 
employed as instructor. 

In 1880, James R. Osgood & Co of Bos- 
ton brought out a small volume entitled 
Cooking and Castle Building. This book, 
written by Mrs Emma P. Ewing, was: in 


the form of a story, and discussed the vital 
importance of better homes and of 
improved methods of preparing food. 
Reviewers said of it that it was “well calcu- 
lated to popularize cookery in its scientific 
aspects.” That cookery had scientific 
aspects was a new idea to most people, as 
it was then generally supposed that women 
possessed by nature an intuitive knowledge 
of how to keep house, and that cooks were 
“born cooks.” 

In 1881, a cooking school was opened 
in Chicago under the auspices of sixty 
prominent women of that city. Mrs Ellen 
M. Henrotin and Mrs John Wilkinson, 
who later became president of the Nationat 
Household Economic association, were 
active members of this organization. Mrs 
Emma P. Ewing was superintendent of this 
school, and during the first year gave 
courses of lectures upon the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying the proper preparation 
and cooking of food in five of the most 
prominent schools for young women in the 
city. These lectures were the subject of 
much newspaper comment, and in this way 
Mrs Ewing became known as a teacher of 
cookery. In 1882, the trustees of the Lowa 
agricultural college invited Mrs Ewing to 
take charge of the department left vacant 
by the resignation of Mrs Welch. She 
accepted the invitation, in consequence of 
which the Chicago school was abandoned, 
because no woman capable of carrying it on 
satisfactorily could be found to take her 
place. In 1883, the department of the Iowa 
college was enlarged, dignified with the 
name of “School of Domestic Economy,” 
and placed upon a level with the other 
schools comprising the college. At the 
same time it was ordered by the trustees 
that Mrs Ewing should be given the title 
of professor of domestic economy, and 
should be a member of the college faculty, 
and also that no young woman should 
graduate from the institution without hav- 
ing taken instruction in domestic economy 
during three terms of the regular four years’ 
course of study. This college, in 1885, 
offered a postgraduate course of two years, 
and in 1887, several postgraduate students 
who had completed the course had con- 
ferred upon them the degree of master of 
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domestic economy (M D E). The gov- 
ernor of the state was present at the cere- 
monies, and addressed the young women 
thus honored for the first time in history. 

In 1882, Mrs Nellie Kedzie took charge 
of the work in the Kansas agricultural col- 
lege. More time was given both to lectures 
and practice work, and in 1887, Mrs Kedzie 
was appointed professor of domestic 
science, which professorship covered a 
series of lectures on household topics and 
practical instruction in cooking and sew- 
ing. The state agricultural colleges of 
Iowa and Kansas were the first that made 
it obligatory upon young women students 
to take a designated amount of instruction 
in household science, and are the only col- 
leges that have offered a postgraduate 
course in domestic science. 

In 1883, at the solicitation of Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Mrs Ewing opened a 
summer cooking school at Chautauqua, 
New York, which she conducted every 
summer, during July and August, until 
1900. 

In 1887, the trustees of Purdue univer- 
sity, Indiana, after a careful investigation of 
the school of domestic economy in the lowa 
college, decided to open a similar depart- 
ment in their university. They offered 
Mrs Ewing an increased compensation to 
take charge of this school. This offer she 
accepted, and conducted it until 1891, when 
she resigned for the purpose of entering a 
field of labor in which she could work upon 
longer lines and broader methods. 

Since the opening of the first classes in 
cooking, by Miss Corson, there has been a 
steadily increasing interest in the household 
arts in all sections of the country. Sewing 
and cooking have worked their way as 
branches of study in the public schools of 
quite a number of our cities, and household 
science is a part of the regular course of 
instruction in Pratt institute, Brooklyn, 
Drexel institute, Philadelphia, Armour 
institute, Chicago, Mechanics institute, 
Rochester, Teachers’ college, New York 
city, and in many other institutions of learn- 
ing in this country. 

In 1892, an association was formed in 
Chicago, Mrs John Wilkinson being presi- 
dent, called the National Household 
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Economic association. In 1893, this organ- 
ization was enlarged. Mrs Potter Palmer 
was made honorary president and Mrs 
Ellen M. Henrotin vice president, and 
under its auspices Mrs Ewing gave free 
iessons in bread-making in the “model 
kitchen” of the women’s building at the 
World’s fair, distributing at these lectures 
circulars containing information in regard 
to the objects and aims of the association. 
At the present time there is a branch of this 
association in neatly every state in the 
union, and it is not easy to estimate the 
good that has been done by this organiza- 
tion in educating women all over the coun- 
try to broader and better views in relation 
to home and home life. The fact that nearly 
every women’s club in the country has a 
home department, is an evidence of its 
widespread influence. 

Soon after the organization of the 
National Household Economic association, 
and more especially after the World’s fair, 
which gave to the movement a perceptible 
impetus, a marked change was to be noticed 
in titles and headlines of articles written 
by well known women for magazines, week- 
lies and journals devoted to industrial edu- 
cation. This change consisted in the drop- 
ping of the familiar terms “domestic econ- 
omy,” “domestic science” and “household 
science,” and the substitution of the new, 
more mystic, and presumably more deeply 
scientific term, “household economics.” 
But what did the new term really mean? 
Where could one find a clear, concise defini- 
tion? Not in the dictionaries; not in any 
of the articles it capped and foreshadowed. 
The plodding student sought in vain for 
this information until, in 1895, a professor 
of social economics in one of our great 
universities gave, in an article which 
appeared in the university magazine, these 
clear-cut definitions: “Individual econom- 
ics is the science of the relation between 
efforts and satisfactions for the individ- 
ual. Social economics is the science of the 
relation between efforts and satisfactions for 
society.” Having these definitions, one 
could assert unhesitatingly, “Household 
economics is the science of the relation 
between efforts and satisfactions for the 
household.” It requires only a very brief 
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consideration of the true meaning of house- 
hold economics to discover that it is a pro- 
found science, and one which cannot be 
clearly elucidated in a magazine article or 
an ordinary lecture, but that much thought 
and careful study and the writing of 
many books will be needed to render 
the subject comprehensible to the aver- 
age mind. And it must become also 
apparent to every thinker that it is, of 
all sciences, the one most important for 
women to understand. 

The Boston cooking school is often 
quoted as the “mother of cooking schools,” 
but the truth is, Boston was some years 
behind New York and several western col- 
leges in taking hold of this work. To-day 
every agricultural college in the west has 
a department of domestic economy, domes- 
tic science or household economics, and the 
most popular classical school for girls west 
of.the Ohio has followed their example, 
but east of the Ohio river these departments 
are rarely found in agricultural colleges for 
women. Even Cornell, with its immense 


endowment, has not yet advanced to that 
achievement. Progress is slow, even in the 


United States, when it travels from the 
west eastward, and the broader and better 
work in this line of study has, without 
doubt, been done in the west. And may 
not the different point of view taken of 
this subject at the start by the two sections 
of the country reasonably account for this 
fact? The introduction of the teaching of 
cookery and other household arts in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other east- 
ern cities was largely for the benefit of 
working women, for the poor, and espe- 
cially for the servant class; while in the 
west this instruction was introduced into 
the college course as a legitimate and essen- 
tial part of a young woman’s education. 
In 1898, a “School for Housekeeping” 
was opened in Boston under the auspices of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
union, and the aim of this school was “a 
scientific study of the home, to save what 
is of permanent good, to discard what is 
useless, and to bring it into line with pres- 


ent industrial tendencies and scientific facts, - 
social and physical, that it shall work not 
against, but for progress. This study is 
not to the end that the homes of any one 
class may be bettered, but that the stand- 
ard of living and life may be raised in all 
homes, in the belief that this would make 
for better citizenship, for a greater coun- 
try, for a nobler race.” 

Within a few months of the opening of 
the School for Housekeeping in Boston, 
the Model Home school of household eco- 
nomics was opened in Marietta, Ohio, 
affiliated with Marietta college. This 
affiliation means that all specifically scien- 
tific instruction belonging to the course is 
given in the college by its regular profes- 
sors, while all the practical work in the 
household arts is done in the Model Home. 
This school offers a normal course of two 
years for those desiring to qualify as teach- 
ers of household economics in schools, 
colleges and other educational institutions. 
It also offers special courses of longer or 
shorter duration for home-makers and 
housekeepers. Marietta is the oldest town 
in the country west of the Ohio river. 
Its early settlers were from Boston. It is 
a beautiful city. Its inhabitants are intel- 
ligent and thrifty, a people who believe in 
the aristocracy of birth and character, and 
it seems natural that its highest institution 
of learning should become a leader in this 
important work. 

For the day is not far distant when every 
college in the country where young women 
are educated will have affiliated with it a 
model home school, in which students can 
have recreative exercise in gaining practi- 
cal knowledge of all those arts which under- 
lie the making and maintenance of the 
home. And in the near future it will be 
generally recognized that no nobler ambi- 
tion can inspire any woman than the ambi- 
tion to make a pleasant, healthful, happy 
home. And that day will usher in the dawn 
of a higher civilization, a civilization 
inspired and fostered by the most beneficent 
institution on earth,—the average American 
home. 
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Domestic Science in the Great West 


By H. A. Crarts 


 Digencernngen is One of the most pro- 
gressive states in the west, especially 
in educational matters. The commonwealth 
itself supports four institutions of learning 
—the state agricultural college, university, 
school of mines and normal school. Ever 
since 1894, the state agricultural college has 
taught domestic economy, which depart- 
ment has been under the charge of Profes- 
sor Theodosia G. Ammons ever since its 
organization. Miss Ammons has presided 
over the department with such marked 
ability that the college has grown thereby, 
not only in the number of students attend- 
ing, but in public favor throughout Colora- 
do and neighboring states and territories. 
In such high estimation were her services 
held, that she was chosen by the Texas- 
Colorado Chautauqua to design a model 


home, and to pursue a course of lectures 
at the recent meeting of that organization 
in Boulder, Colorado. 

The course in domestic science in the 
college includes five terms of lectures and 
class room recitations. The subject of 
hygiene and sanitation is taken up at the 
beginning of the winter term of the sopho- 
more year. The text-book used is a collec- 
tion of “Public health” essays, relating 
chiefly to the home and school. 

During the spring term of the sophomore 
year the leading purpose is to teach self- 
reliance and presence of mind in emer- 
gencies, an interest in general home science 
subjects, and to train the student to express 
herself concisely and entertainingly on 
these subjects. In the fall term of the junior 
year the subject considered is the chemistry 
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of cooking and cleaning, Mrs Helen H. 
Richards’s text-book being used. During 
the winter term of the junior year the sci- 
ence of nutrition is studied, with Atwater’s 
Chemistry and Economy of Food. At the 
opening of the spring term Weeks’s text- 
book on nursing is placed in the hands of 
the class, and as thorough investigation 
and study as possible without clinical prac- 
tice are carried forward. 

The afternoon work in sewing consists 
of drafting patterns, cutting out garments, 
plain sewing, plain and fancy stitches, 


embroidery and millinery. Special instruc- 
tion is given in dressmaking. 

The work in the kitchen laboratory 
includes the study of foods, with practice 
in all kinds of cooking and laundering. 
How to serve food, the care of the table 
linen, the arrangement of dining tables for 
all occasions, and how to make all kinds of 
food serve their best purposes at the least 
cost, are among the subjects considered. A 
lecture is given un each Monday afternoon 
on some topic relating to the care of the 
house, clothing or person, social duties, etc. 


A Twentieth Century Kitchen 


By Mrs JoserpHINE M. McLAUGHLIN 


ORE often in the kitchen than in any 
other part of the house, tidiness and 
discomfort are synonymous terms. There 
is no need of this. There has been con- 
structed by a practical housewife a stove- 
less kitchen. A cooking apparatus afford- 


ing conveniences for all manner of cook- 
ing, has been recessed into the side wall of 
the kitchen. 

The arrangements are, however, more 
complete than those usually presented by a 
range. The chimney is left open for about 
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six feet above the floor, and covered with 
white enamel brick, the floor being also 
laid with the brick for a space about two 
and a half feet in front of the chimney. At 
just a little more than the hight of an ordi- 
nary stove, is a marble slab, about five feet 
long and a yard wide. This slab is sunk 
into the chimney, extending into the room 
about sixteen inches. On the slab are four 
gas burners, which may be unscrewed, and 
each one of which is covered with a mov- 
able metal rack. 

In the chimney, at a hight to which a 
person could most easily lift dishes usually 
used in cooking, are three brass doors. 
These open and show two ovens of the ordi- 
nary size, sixteen by twenty-two inches, 
and a warming oven a little more than half 
the size. The burners for these are a little 
below the ovens, hidden from sight except 
just where a little mica slide opens so that 
they may be lighted. The heat for the 
warming oven comes from a vertical broil- 
er built in just below it. 

Quite a distance higher there is an open- 
ing in the chimney covered by a grating, 
through which all the fumes of the cooking 
are drawn off. All the metal work about 
this apparatus, with the exception of the 
doors, which are of brass, is iron finished 
with aluminum paint, which looks in keep- 
ing with the white brick and marble, and is 
just as easily kept clean. 

It can readily be imagined that this 
arrangement for cooking is much more 
sightly than even the neatest of gas ranges, 
while its conveniences, and the greater ease 
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in working that it affords, need scarcely be 
enumerated. The amount of back ache 
that is saved the cook by having the ovens 
placed so that no stooping is necessary, is 
almost incalculable. Being bricked in as 
they are, it takes just about’ half the time 
to heat these ovens taken by an ordinary 
stove. The two ovens make it possible to 
do just twice as much cooking at the same 
time, while the work required to keep the 
stove clean is just about none at all, com- 
pared with polishing a range. 

By means of very complete and conven- 
ient pantries, in which the greater and all 
of the most disagreeable part of the kitchen 
work is done, things are arranged so that 
the kitchen is left comparatively free as a 
servants’ dining room and sitting room. 
With no stove to fill up the space, and all 
need for having it littered with dishes and 
pots and pans removed, the room becomes 
a very attractive one, especially with the 
simple but comfortable furnishings pro- 
vided. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
model closed when not in use. [llumina- 
ting gas is the fuel employed in this in- 
stance. The cost of such a cooking appara- 
tus is not so great as might be imagined, 
and it can be constructed in such a way that 
it will not cost more than an ordinary range. 
There will be no patents taken out, as it is 
wished that the housewives of the future 
may apply these principles to their homes. 
This stove has been in use, tested fully in 
baking, roasting, stewing and broiling, and 
found perfect. 
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sixteen, 


sweet young queen. 


like you, 


satin shoe; 
It makes me sigh for the good old 


times 


love in rhymes. 


Still, you've a great-granddaughter, Mistress Prue; 
I love her, as somebody once loved you. 
’Tis strange, in nineteen hundred and one 


-Your story's ended, ours scarce begun. 


In eighteen hundred and one, I'm | 
told-- 

If mentioning dates be not too 
bold-- 


Although you were scarcely gay | 


You ruled men’s hearts like a | 


I could have worshiped a creature | 


From your dimpled cheek to your 


When men fought duels and made | 


To Somebody's Great-grandmother | 
Sim 
| 
| | 
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HAT was a sarcastic witticism which 
Post Wheeler, the poet-editor on the 
staff of the New York Press, uttered in his 
Observations of a Bachelor. He said: “If 
the average woman were given her choice 
of leading society in her town, or having 
her husband love her more, she would do 
a good deal of lying awake nights before 
she decided.” Of course we make allow- 
ances for a bachelor’s opinions of our sex; 
nevertheless, this quotation contains a 
good modicum of truth. 

America started as a democracy which 
ignored classes. Worth, not money; princi- 
ple, not clothing; character, not fashion, 
were to rule society. But we have drifted 
far and away from that early ideal. The 
huge ball of gold dust set rolling by Amer- 
ican millionaires has demolished the old 
landmarks of what was once deemed “good 
society.” Fashionable society to-day means 
great wealth. Every year the standard of 
wealth is increased. 

To be a millionaire was supposed to be 
the necessary limit scarcely more than a 
score of years since. To-day the man who 
has only a million cannot possibly keep 
pace with the ultra-fashionable set. He 
needs the income from ten millions, at least, 
in order to own his town house, his sea- 
shore and country residences, his yacht, his 
horses and his automobiles, and participate 
in the London, Paris and Italian fes- 
tivities. 

As well might the average young Amer- 
ican couple dream of voyaging to the moon 
as of taking an active part in this social 
whirl of which they read much, hear some- 
thing and see passing glimpses. Yet the 


mania to be in society, to be spoken of as 
a member, if not a leader, of fashionable 
circles, dominates the average feminine 
soul just as the money mania dominates 
the masculine American mind. It is a 
growing weakness in the land, and never 
were its evils more clearly delineated than 
in Robert Grant’s masterful and timely 
novel, Unleavened Bread. It is a subject 
which should be written, preached and 
talked about by all the thinking minds of 
the day. 

It is useless to rail against society or 
fashion. Human beings are by nature 
social animals, and prone to vanity. When 
we find one who is unsocial and without 
pride in his personal appearance, he is not 
agreeable, however well he may be 
equipped mentally and morally. 

Let us love society if we choose, and let 
us follow fashion if we like; but let us use 
our common sense with it all. That is the 
rarest thing in the world—common sense. 
The men and women who are spoiling their 
lives by straining after impossible situa- 
tions, and pushing toward impossible goals, 
illustrate this fact. 

Until we can change our unwise and 
unjust competitive system to one more 
humane and Christian, until we can alter 
our laws of taxation so that the rich may 
not be shielded more than the poor, we 
must see this chasm between the very rich 
and the poorer class growing larger year 
by year. But we need not join the silly 
throng who think that only in leaping over 
this chasm, into the ranks of the very rich, 
can social life or fashion or happiness be 
found. Thousands who attempt the leap 
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are lost in the abyss every year. At the 
bottom lie the whitening bones and black- 
ened characters of bank defaulters, embez- 
zlers and robbers of lesser grades, with the 
remains of silly women who have sold 
honor, home, husbands and children in 
their vain effort to attain the unattainable 
—the gilded goal of wealth and social 
prominence which never affords happiness 
unless he who obtains it is endowed with 
brains, morals and good breeding. 

I believe man is greater than his destiny, 
that he can change his environment and 
shape events for himself to a large degree. 
But I believe he is born to fill a certain 
role, and when he undertakes to avoid it 
and to fill his neighbor’s role he fails as the 
apple must fail if it tries to be an orange 
or an olive. 

Let each of us endeavor to be the best 
fruit of our kind—not as large or as red 
as the fruit we see on some other vine or 
tree. Make the most of yourself—your 
character, your mind, your soul, your heart, 
your opportunities, and you will find your 
sphere in life. It is as absurd to say that 
only one kind of fruit is*good fruit as 
that only one circle of people ina city 
or a country constitutes “good society.” 
Wherever a coterie of cultured, well-man- 
nered, well-clothed and _ well-behaved, 
bright-minded people congregate, there is 
good society. Make yourself one of these. 
Cultivate the morals, the graces, the 
charms and enough of the frivolities to 
lighten the serious side of a worthy char- 
acter; bring out all of your best self. Do 
this for your own sake and out of com- 
pliment to your Creator. Then, if “society” 
seeks you, and you find it amusing, very 
well. But do not waste your strength in 
running after “society.” You will never 
catch it if you do, and if by mere chance 
you should clutch hold of the fringe of its 
mantle, you would soon be snapped off like 
an intrusive moth. 

The man or woman who imagines that 
happiness is to be found in external condi- 
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tions will never attain it, however those 
externals may be his. 

Not long ago a little baby girl was born 
down in Biltmore Castle. She will be heir 
to millions of dollars when she reaches her 
majority. She will move in “high society,” 
and be one of the makers of fashion. But 
unless within her soul is born and culti- 
vated the germ of happiness, the power to 
enjoy and make others enjoy, she will get 
no more out of life than the child of the 
day laborer who is sighing for the unattain- 
able. If the little Vanderbilt maiden grows 
up wishing she.were a queen or daughter 
of a king, she will be able to make herself 
quite uncomfortable in spite of her millions. 
If she happens to be a brunette and desires 
to be a blonde, or if a richer and handsomer 
rival attracts more attention than she, life 
will be no more a festival to her than to 
any other discontented woman who has 
not learned the philosophy of contentment. 
It is a philosophy which the poorest and 
humblest soul on earth can cultivate. This 
does not mean accepting the conditions 
circumstance has imposed upon you with 
no effort to better them, but it means mak- 
ing the most of yourself in your own sphere, 
and getting the utmost out of your own 
life, without trying to imitate another, to 
push yourself into another’s realm. 

Let the daughter of a laborer or the 
daughter of a tradesman be proud of her 
own worth, not ashamed of her position in 
life. Let her effort be to make herself an 
ornament to womanhood, not an imitator 
of the daughter of wealth. The position in 
which we were born is the position from 
which God intended us to work out our 
destiny. A's the building of character is the 
one purpose of life, the child born in luxury 
is not, from the higher standpoint, to be 
envied. It is deprived of the opportunities 
for self-development afforded most of us. 

Believe me, getting in chord with the 
highest, noblest influences of the universe 
is the best method of “getting into good 
society.” 
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An Unique Club 


HE Riverside Drive Thimble club of 
Binghamton, N Y, is unique in its aims 
and work. It was organized in 1895 by a 
group of forty-five women in a pleasant 
neighborhood. They belonged to churches 
of all denominations, and although their 
interests were bound up in other clubs, liter- 
ary, social, civic and charitable, they were 
one in the ambition to organize a new club 
for the aid of the poor in hard winters and 
for neighborhood friendliness. They elect- 
ed as officers a president, two vice presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer and directress of 
work. Another officer seldom found 
attached to a club was “a visitor to bureau 
of charities,” for in the city new cases of 
want are submitted to the bureau to avoid 
assisting unworthy applicants. There were 
committees for visiting poor families, for 
purchasing material and for cutting clothes. 
The club meets every Wednesday from 
October till May. The dues are twenty- 
five cents per month. The funds required 
for material for clothes, food, coal, shoes, 
bedding, medicines, doctors’ and nurses’ 
fees, and every varied form in which aid is 
extended to the poverty-stricken of the city, 
are raised in the shape of dues and by vari- 
ous entertainments and sales. 

Once a year, generally before Thanksgiv- 
ing day, a food sale is held by the women 
of the club. The members have repute as 
excellent cooks, and long before the hour 
announced for closing there is nothing left 
to buy. Each woman provides dishes for 
which she is particularly famed, and one 
finds on the counter a variety a bakery 
might well envy. There are pies and cakes of 
every sort, cookies, doughnuts, bread, rolls, 
jellies, jams, canned fruit, veal loaves, baked 
beans, bouillon, jars of mince meat, salads, 
pickles, patties and the candies for which 
one member is noted even outside the city. 
At such sales a hundred dollars is easily 
raised in one afternoon. Mrs Emma P. 
Ewing, the widely known cooking teacher, 
was engaged one winter for a course of 
lessons. This netted the club $150. “An 


annual banquet is held, an occasional musi- 
cale is given, also a picnic and clambake, 
when the masculine members of the house- 
holds are admitted. It makes a common 
bond of neighborhood sociability, such as 
is to be found in few cities. 

Each year $200 to $250 is expended for 
materials to be sewed for the poor. Half- 
worn clothes are made over. There are 
occasional quilting bees to provide warm 
bedding in the depth of winter, and fre- 
quently layettes are made for infants whose 
mothers are too poor and too hard-worked 
to provide even the barest necessities. 
Beyond and above all the material aid given 
to the needy, there is a certain genial, sweet 
charity which carries comfort to lonely, 
hopeless hearts and a sympathy that does 
not always exist in associated charities. 
There is help given, too, beyond charity. 
Men and women are aided in finding work, 
and the lives of little children are brightened 
and cheered, the Thimble club’s Christmas 
tree being a memorable occasion. 

Three years after the club’s organization, 
a junior club which called itself the Little 
Thimbles sprang into life. It was made up 
of fifteen girls from eight to twelve years 
old, each one the daughter of a member in 
the large club. The little folks take their 
charity as seriously as the big Thimbles. 
They elect their officers, have their reading 
of minutes, and their committees. Their 
meetings occur on Saturday afternoons, 
when they dress dolls, and sew as neatly as 
some of their elders. At the annual bakery 
sale, the Little Thimbles had a booth of their 
own to sell their work, consisting of neatly 
made aprons, holders, prettily dressed dolls, 
towels and dishcloths they had hemmed, 
and excellent candy. The sale netted them 
fifteen dollars, of which ten dollars was 
donated to the poor children’s Christmas 
tree. 

On another page of this number of Good 
Housekeeping are given recipes from some 
of the Thimble club’s good cooks, who are 
many. 
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Keeping House in an Apartment 


II—By Janet ALiceE HALE 


Att tramping many weary miles and 
interviewing many strange janitors and 
finally issuing trom the tussle with a duly 
signed lease and a sense of ownership, you 
find yourself face to face with problem 
number two—how will you establish your- 
self, your household gods and your ward- 
robe in four or five rooms, ten by twelve, 
without serious damage if not total annihi- 
lation of one and all of them. Two women 
with a small flat and a correspondingly 
small income dealt with this problem in a 
very clever fashion and the result was so 
like a miniature doll house and so attract- 
ive that they may be quoted as an example. 

Their flat had but four rooms, no hall 
whatever and not the vestige of a closet. 
You stepped into the small drawing room 
(if such a diminutive apology for a room 
could take upon itself such a large name) 
from the main hall. Opening from this 
were three more rooms following each 
other in unbending succession, and the 
bathroom brought up the rear, opening 
direct from the kitchen. The two women 
sat on a barrel and actually wept when the 
entire contents of a large moving wagon 
had been deposited in the front room and 
two or three boxes which had refused 
relentlessly to go through the front door 
stared reproachfully up at them from their 
post on the sidewalk in front of the house. 
After weeping for five minutes and finding 
the situation still hopeless and unchanged, 
they inveigled the janitor into arming him- 
self with a hatchet and opening those 
reproachful boxes. The contents were 
deposited in various corners of the flat and 
then the women with difficulty refrained 
from further weeping. The outlook was 
certainly far from cheerful. They were 
inexperienced and had wandered about in a 
helpless and appealing fashion while the 
moving men left everything they owned in 
one room, which should never have been 
allowed. 


The first thing they did was to recon- 
noiter. Opening from the front room was 
another of the same size with a small cup- 
board arrangement for clothes. This 
looked alluring enough at first sight, but 
on closer inspection the hooks appeared to 
originate in the vicinity of the ceiling, and 
the shelves for hats soared so far skyward 
that they seemed insurmountable. The next 
room possessed an exact facsimile of this 
freak of modern architecture, and the 
kitchen followed suit with variations of 
glass doors and rows of shelves. Because 
of these fearful and wonderful inventions 
the name of “The Flat of the Leaping 
Chamois” was bestowed upon their abode, 
as wild leaps and frantic plunges, inter- 
spersed with groans of despair, punctuated 
every effort to obtain the desired article of 
apparel. For the first five weeks every 
thump was hailed with anxiety on the part 
of the unleaping inmate, but as her comrade 
sprang into space and landed on the floor 
unscathed time and again, she became hard- 
ened and would only shout “Got it?” in an 
unconcerned and placid manner. It was 
excellent practice for melodrama in the 
line of precipice leaping, but somewhat 
trying in private life. Just why a man with 
a normal brain should invent such lofty 
cubby holes and call them “closets” sur- 
passes the ordinary comprehension. 

Having investigated thoroughly and 
learned just what they had and just what 
they didn’t have, they proceeded to 
distribute the conglomeration of boxes, 
furniture and barrels arrayed in piles in the 
front room in a more general manner 
throughout the flat. They had been wise 
enough to stipulate that storage room was 
to be a foregone conclusion, so all super- 
fluous articles were forthwith dispatched to 
the basement, where each tenant was 
entitled to a small, stall-like arrangement 
for the bestowal of furniture and boxes and 
the privilege of depositing trunks in a larger 
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and more general room. ‘Space having 
been gained sufficient to turn around in 
without imminent danger of colliding with 
one or another of their various belongings, 
they proceeded to that difficult task of 
“getting settled.” 

A kitchen with a gas range, an ice chest 
and two stationary tubs was rather a super- 
fluity of culinary appliances for two women 
with small appetites and a love of the beau- 
tiful, so they determined to transform it 
into a dining room, and their manner of 


tacked on just below the hinged lid which 
hid the lower part entirely from view. A 
padded cover was made to fit the top which 
could easily be lifted off if necessary. Add 
to this the background of a window with 
dainty frilled curtains of white swiss, and 
the effect was that of a quaint seat, some- 
what high, to be sure, but none the less 
artistic and charming. The unrelenting 
sink was surrounded with a screen of black 
and gold; the black, unsightly square on 
the wall, left by the removal of the range, 
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A WINDOW CORNER MADE HABITABLE 


doing so bore the mark of genius. Fortu- 
nately the flat was quite new and the blue 
and white paper and white tiles perfectly 
fresh and dainty. First the janitor was 
persuaded to remove the gas range and the 
ice chest, and then their attention was 
turned to the apparently all-pervading tubs 
and adjoining porcelain sink, which at first 
seemed hopelessly evident. Genius tri- 
umphed, however. The tubs were uphol- 
stered with old rose denim in such a manner 
that their utilitarian purpose was over- 
shadowed but not destroyed. A frill was 


was cleverly hidden with a settle which was 
made of unpainted pine by a carpenter for 
the munificent sum of two dollars, and 
upholstered by themselves in denim. When 
completed, with a pillow in each corner, it 
looked for all the world like a relic of 
Revolutionary days. 

Of course some arrangement had to be 
made for cooking. A cracker box was 
obtained from the corner grocer’s which 
was also upholstered and the top covered 
with a square of sheet tin. The pots and 
pans were duly arranged in this improvised 
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cupboard and tacked in shining array along 
the sides. A small gas stove with two 
burners was placed on top, and the two 
inventors of this wonderful kitchen were 
prepared to concoct anything from roast 
chicken to fudge. A screen was placed 


have dominated the entire landscape, be- 
sides rendering it next to impossible to 
turn around. Cots were substituted which 
allowed of extensive frills, and these proved 
invaluable as a place of refuge for superflu- 
ous belongings. The frills on the impro- 


AN INGENIOUS SUBDIVISION OF SPACE 


around this arrangement to hide it from 
view and the last difficulty overcome. Jap- 
anese lanterns were hung in the windows, 
the cupboard was filled with willow ware, 
the walls hung with passe-partouts, a 
round table was placed in the middle of the 
floor, and the kitchen was a thing of the 
past. 

This was the only room treated in a man- 
ner especially original, and but one more 
thing is worthy of mention. That is the 
absolute necessity of frills on everything 
which will lend itself to such a procedure. 
They are the greatest aid to space economy 
and hence the greatest boon to flat-dwell- 
ers known. A bed was out of the question 
in such a diminutive dwelling, as it would 


vised dressing tables concealed more 
mysterious boxes., The settle was made 
with a frill which filled the mission of all 
frills in that flat and concealed baskets of 
tacks, balls of string, and hatchets and 
hardware generally. A list was made of 
everything telling just where it could be 
found, as otherwise it would have been the 
object of a seven days’ search. 

Of course this manner of concealing 
awkward but necessary belongings might 
prove inconvenient on occasion, especially 
if a misguided visitor should insist upon 
sitting on the couch which happens to be 
a haven of refuge for the only waist you 
have in which to appear upon the scene. 
Such things in flat life, however, are mere 
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incidents. You eventually become hard- 
ened to trifling episodes of that nature. 

The flat described was exceptionally 
small and the difficulties to overcome were 
accordingly many. The principle is about 
the same, however, in all inexpensive flats 
—no closets, limited space, the necessity of 
a large fund of patience and ingenuity of 
a peculiar and unusual species. 

In furnishing a small flat it is advisable 
to avoid massive furniture as much as 
possible, as it is inappropriate and far from 
artistic. Marvelous things can be done 
with the aid of.a carpenter, a little ingenuity 
and a few pots of enamel paint. For 
instance, as everyone knows, a round din- 
ing room table is a tax on one’s pocket- 
book and is certainly too desirable to be 
dispensed with. One can easily be made 
of unpainted pine by a carpenter and paint- 
ed in the new shade of forest green, or 
stained to imitate Flemish oak, which will 
be quite as pretty as one could buy, and 
the cost will gladden the heart. The legs 
must of necessity be quite plain and 
unadorned, but if the table is made very 
low the effect is rather quaint than other- 
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wise. Hinged boxes, prim little seats and 
sets of irregular book shelves can all be 
devised and treated in the same manner, 
and the effect produced by these creations 
oi one’s brain and the carpenter’s skill is 
far better than that obtained by the regular 
products of a furnishing house. 

If one is willing to sacrifice a few of the 
modern conveniences for the sake of addi- 
tional space, it is possible to obtain flats 
in one of the older buildings at a price 
ranging from forty to fifty dollars a month 
which have, as a rule, six or seven rooms 
and, of course, a kitchen and dining room 
quite distinct from each other. These allow 
of more substantial furnishing and in conse- 
quence are very much easier to deal with. 

The accompanying photographs show 
how artistically one of these older flats may 
be arranged and how the effect of high 
ceilings and old-fashioned decorations may 
be disguised with a little ingenuity and skill. 

Having found the flat and furnished the 
flat you must learn how to live in it. That 
phase of the question must be dealt with 
as a thing apart, in another article of this 
series. 


The Century 


By Sanpa Enos 


Well, here you come, old boy, your back 
Bending beneath Time’s heavy pack, 
Which you, not pausing e’en one minute, 
Must bear a hundred years. What's in it 
For me? I fain would know. Pray tell. 
Ah, that’s a secret you'll keep well! 
Dumb-lipped, you'll dole your gifts to me 
As we go on in company, 

"Till Death at last trips up my feet, 

And I must take them be they sweet 

Or be they bitter. Well, I'll not 

Repine whatever you allot. 

The alchemists essayed of old 

To change base metals into gold. 

An alchemist more sensible 

I'll be: into my crucible 

(My brain) I hopefully will throw 
Whatever sorrows you bestow, 

And seek to change them into joy. 


(That’s work for-all.) Come on, old boy! 
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Edythe Skerrett 


T HE hat worn by May Robson, the most 
brilliant comedienne among Charles 
Frohman’s players, is one of the popular 


turbans of the winter. It is all in black, 
with a velvet crown, a brim of chiffon folds, 
long ostrich plumes and a large gold 
buckle. It sets off to advantage the bril- 
liant intellectual beauty of Miss Robson’s 
face. 

Adelaide Thurston of Mrs Le Moyne’s 
company always dresses artistically and in 
a style befitting a tiny creature such as she 
is. This hat, which she wears in The 
Greatest Thing in the World, is a charm- 
ing bit of headgear and interesting as the 
product of a Toronto milliner. It is a plain, 
round hat, with a brim of Battenberg lace, 
tall bows of stitched taffeta, and a handsome 
rhinestone buckle. 

Edythe Skerrett, daughter of Rear 
Admiral Skerrett, who is in the cast with 


James A. Herne in Sag Harbor, wears 
one of the fashionable flat hats of this 
season. It is made of row upon row 
of lace with a fine edge of chenille, gathered 
on a wire frame. At one side are several 
black ostrich plumes, at the other a mass 
of pink roses are tucked under the brim. 
More than once, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne 
has set a fashion in New York for some 
specially stylish bonnet or gown. The hat 
she wears in this picture has been univer- 
sally admired this season. It is a French 
sailor, trimmed with an Alsatian bow of 


May Robson 
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brown velvet and loose puffy twists of 
white chiffon. 

As Mary Lenox in David Harum, the 
charming Katherine Florence wears this 
handsome black hat, one of the most stylish 


Katherine Florence 


Adelaide Thurston 


bits of headgear seen this season on the 

stage. The brim is made of a frilling of 

spangled net, while from the crown droop 

five long, black ostrich plumes and a long 

sweep of graceful aigrettes. The women of 

the stage lead even the “four hundred” : haat 

in establishing fashions. Mrs Le Moyne 
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AN AIR FLUE WITH ITS REGISTERS NEED NOT BE UNSIGHTLY 


The Mysteries of Ventilation 


II—By E. C. GARDNER 


tt doctor was making a friendly call 
and the air in the den was twice as blue 
as usual. “I don’t like to ask you to talk 
shop,” said the professor, “but there are 
one or two things about ventilation on 
which we need a little more light. We were 
discussing it the other evening, but we got 
somewhat confused and finally took to 
cribbage.” 

“If the atmosphere in the room was of 
the same quality that we have now, I am 
not surprised that you were lost in the fog.” 

“Tt was just the same,” replied the profes- 
sor’s wife. “And it always is, atrocious. 
My husband doesn’t seem to believe in ven- 
tilation at all; do you?” 

“T hope that isn’t a serious question,” 
said the doctor. “You might as well ask 
if I believe in living. There isn’t an organic 
thing in the universe, as far as heard from, 
that doesn’t require the breath of life to 
exist, and the better the breath the better 
the life. It isn’t necessary to consider vege- 


[The first of this series of two articles appeared in Goop 
Hovusexeerte for November. ] 


tables, nor what we call the lower animals, 
some of whom appear to get along with 
little to eat, nothing to drink and a limited 
amount of air to breathe; but for human 
beings an abundance of pure air is life and 
health, the lack of it is discomfort, disorder, 
disease and death. The man that gets the 
greatest amount of oxygen into the very 
bottom sacs of his lungs has the strongest 
body and the clearest head. He will live 
the longest, endure without injury the 
greatest extremes of climate, do the largest 
amount of work ‘and find the greatest satis- 
faction in living. His food will taste better, 
his senses will be keener, his sleep will be 
more refreshing and his waking more 
delightful. On the other hand, to the lack 
of fresh air in abundant quantities may be 
ascribed a large proportion of the ills that 
human flesh is heir to: coughs, colds and 
catarrhs, headaches, nausea, indigestion, 
fretfulness, sleeplessness, rheumatism, 
pains in—” 

“Oh, hold on, tiold on! You talk like a 
quack medicine phonograph.” 
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“There is no quackery about fresh air, 
sir. Every army surgeon knows that the 
sick soldiers who are kept in tents recover 
more quickly than those who are shut up 
in houses, even in cold weather. Just 
observe the difference between the boys 
and girls, the men and women, who live 
out of doors and those who spend the most 
of their time in the house; those, ruddy, 
hale, active; these, pale, feeble, inert. And 
it is all owing to the want of ventilation in 
the houses, because the air inside was just 
the same as that outside until it was brought 
indoors. "Tisn’t the Florida air, nor the 
Colorado air, nor the sea air that cures 
the invalids who go racing all over the 
world to get well; it is the out-of-doors air; 
that is to say, it is having all the fresh air 
we can breathe,—and more. Look at the 
wild animals; they are never sick, not even 
when they die, they just simply stop living. 
Look at the horses and cattle of the plains 
and compare them with the stall-fed crea- 
tures of the same race. How often can you 
find an absolutely sound domestic horse, 
and how long can you keep him so? Look 
at the wild Indians.” ' 

“Exactly!” exclaimed the professor, 
“now you have struck it. That’s just what 
I was waiting for. I had the good fortune 
once to spend a few weeks among the 
untutored aborigines of Lake Superior, the 
noble, stalwart red men. Sometimes when 
my nerves were in good condition I called 
to see them in their humble triangular 
homes. It was in the summer and the bear 
skins, birch bark and blankets were some- 
what loosely disposed, nevertheless the 
smoke and the damp and the mold, the 
odors and emanations innumerable and 
unnamable, produced an atmospheric con- 
dition in their wigwams that was not agree- 
able to people accustomed to the amenities 
of more highly civilized society. The good 
missionary assured me that this was only 
a mild foretaste of the state of things when 
the braves, with their happy families, were 
huddled together day and night through 
the long winter months. I haven’t inves- 
tigated the domestic accommodations of 
the native Alaskans and the Esquimaux, 
who perform such prodigious feats of 


strength and daring and who are said to 
be comparatively free from malaria, pneu- 
monia and various other diseases that 
afflict civilized, washed and _ ventilated 
people, but I have seen the homes of some 
of the most strenuous laborers in this city 
and the small cells in which the working 
people of southern Italy draw their mortal 
breath and eat their daily macaroni. I have 
also seen the astonishing vigor with which 
these same unventilated inhabitants build 
our railroads and cut down our forests. 
And there is another point,” the professor 
continued, hastening to prevent the doc- 
tor’s reply, “we have always been taught 
that cleanliness as well as good air is 
essential to health. Now, why is it that 
so many people who, besides living, work- 
ing and sleeping in a foul, stagnant atmos- 
phere, have never heard of a bath tub and 
dread Pear’s Ivory Sapolic as the devil 
dreads holy water, why do these people 
seem to have such superb strength and 
vast powers of physical endurance? Where 
does the pale, feeble inertia that is caused 
by a lack of fresh air come in? One would 
think that the healthiest, strongest and 
most active men are the very ones who 
pay the least regard to the fitness of the 
food they eat, the clothes they wear and 
the air they breathe.” 

“One might think so if he was inclined 
to jump at conclusions, but he would be 
mightily mistaken. Yet there is some 
ground for the notion. It is not always 
easy to trace the relation of things. For 
instance, it might not occur to you that an 
empirical study of ventilation would lead 
us into ethnology.” 

“Oh, that is too much. I would rather 
remain in ignorance. The other evening 
my husband said we couldn’t understand 
it without knowing all about thermotics 
and now you are dragging in ethnology.” 

“But it is there all the same, and a good 
many other things besides. Let me give 
one instance. If you examine the vital 
statistics of the city of New York, you 
will find among a certain race who are 
notoriously indifferent to personal clean- 
liness, and so gregarious that they live 
in the most crowded and apparently 
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unsanitary fashion, that the death rate is 
decidedly lower than it is among those 
whose environment is at the other extreme. 

“Now, it must not be inferred from this 
that dirt and bad air and poorly cooked 
food and all the accompaniments of parsi- 


Fresh Air Inlet, “O K” 


mony and poverty are good for anybody; 
they are a little less bad for some than 
they are for others. It appears to be a 
matter of race. Just why a_ beneficent 
Creator ordained that the tribes of Judah 
and other ancient worthies should have 
more lives than a pongee cat we may not 
know, but we do know that the conditions 
under which the Esquimaux and the 
Hebrews and the Italians seem to thrive 
would be fatally damaging to the rest of 
us. Increased sensitiveness attends the 
higher and finer organizations. That does 
not necessarily mean less real strength and 
endurance, but only of another kind. 
There is a similar difference between an 
exquisitely made chronometer, that will run 
for years, keeping accurate time if well 
cared for, and the kitchen clock that 
Bridget knocks off the shelf into the pan 
of dish water, dries in the oven, gives a 
shake and then sets going with a twist 
of the crank and a twirl of the hands. In 
actual capacity for endurance the chronom- 
eter is vastly superior, but the clock will 
stand the roughest usage. And the moral 


of this is, that when we hear people scoff 
at ventilation and cleanliness and other 
matters of sanitary regimen, citing the 
examples of men and women who have 
lived long and laborious lives in sublime 
disregard of them all, it is worth while to 
inquire what sort of work they have done 
and who their ancestors were.” 

“T should say,” said the professor’s wife, 
“that since we are neither Esquimaux nor 
Hottentots, the moral for us is that we 
ought to ventilate our own house in a way 
to make sure of an abundance of fresh air 
all the time.” 

“Right, and practical as usual. And if 
the professor will let his light shine, or, 
to use a more appropriate figure, blow his 
trumpet, so that all your neighbors can 
follow it, my occupation will be gone.” 

“It will be easy to follow our example, 
but some missionary work of the medical 
sort will have to be done before there will 
be any large following of sound hygienic 
principles in this direction or any other.” 

“Yes, I suppose most things depend 
upon us, the doctors, but such a house as 
this is easily ventilated. It only requires 
a flue in every room extending from the 
floor up through the roof.” 

“How large should the flues be, and 
wouldn’t they make a funny looking roof?” 

“Good things always look well, after we 
get used to them, but the flues can be 
united into one or more large stacks as they 
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pass through the roof. As for their size, 
in most amateur attempts at ventilation, 
the breathing pipes are absurdly inadequate. 
As an approximate rule, each flue should 
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have as many square inches as there are 
square feet in the floor of the room to be 
ventilated, unless it has an unusually strong 
forced draft. That is, a room sixteen feet 
square should have a flue equivalent to 
sixteen inches square. Likewise there 
should be in each flue two large registers, 
one near the floor, the other near the ceil- 
ing, and these should be at least one-third 
larger than the area of the flue itself, 
, because they will be partly covered by the 
screens. The register at the top is to ven- 
tilate the room in warm weather, the one 
at the bottom to be used when it is desir- 
able to save the heat, and each of these 
flues, to be effective,‘should be warmed 
in cold weather or provided with electric 
fans.” 

“But what an extravagance, and how 
they will disfigure the room.” 

“Not at all. As for extravagance, noth- 
ing is extravagant that makes for comfort 
and well-being. Fifty years ago large 
windows were out of the question for cheap 
houses. Twenty-five years ago good plumb- 
ing was found only in a few expensive 
dwellings. Now the great majority of 
people live in houses with good, large 
windows and good, clean plumbing. The 
extravagances of yesterday are the com- 
forts of to-day, and the comforts of to-day 
are the necessities of to-morrow.” 

“In regard to appearance, I should say 
a ventilating flue looks just as well as a 
chimney with a fireplace and a mantel; just 
as well as a bay window, and a great deal 
better than a cast-iron radiator standing 
where everybody is liable to tumble over 
it. Of course it will cost something to put 
ventilating flues into a house that has been 
built without them; but if they are built 
with the house, a part of the hollow frame 
in case of a wooden house, or cavities in 
the walls of masonry, the added cost will 
hardly appear. At the most it doesn’t cost 
so much to ventilate a room as it does to 
carpet it, while the ventilating improves 
it and the carpeting damages it. Even if 
we must have the carpets, the extra labor 
and materials wasted on the fantastical 
tower roofs and shingled and bulging 
mansard excrescences that adorn so many 


cheap houses, would pay for the most elab- 
orate system of warming and ventilating, 
besides giving the owner a reputation for 
good solid sense instead of shallow vanity. 
As you suggest, it will be necessary for 
the doctors to do some missionary work 
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before this improvement in our building 
customs becomes universal, but if half that 
we know is true, the house of the future 
will no more be built without adequate 
ventilation than it will be built without 
chimneys, drains and windows. Good- 
night.” 

After the doctor had gone the professor’s 
wife inquired if he was not something of 
a crank on the subject of fresh air. 

“Possibly; everybody who studies one 
thing thoroughly is a crank on that subject 
to the rest of the world. Now, which shall 
it be, cribbage or penuchle?” 

“Not either until you have answered one 
or two more questions. The other evening 
you said common houses seldom require 
special ventilation, there are so many ways 
by which the air circulates through them, 
but the doctor would have a large ventila- 
ting flue for every room. Which is right?” 

“Tn theory the doctor is right. If houses 
were built as they ought to be all the rooms 
should have separate inlets for fresh air 
and outlets for vitiated air, and the heat 
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should be automatically controlled by 
thermostats. Practically, if plenty of fresh 
air is brought in through registers or under 
stoves and radiators, enough will escape 
through the cracks and the pores to keep 
up the necessary dilution. This would be, 
technically speaking, a ‘plenum’ system. 
On the other hand, if a fireplace, or a 
warmed ventilating flue, is in operation, 
constantly drawing air out of the room, 
enough will come in through these same 
cracks and pores to take its place. This 
is called an ‘aspirating’ system.” 

“What a satisfaction it is to be able to 
call things by their right names!” 


“That depends upon circumstances. But 
there is one thing we mustn’t forget, which- 
ever system we adopt, or if we adopt both, 
as the doctor would probably recommend, 
—the opening of the cold-air box, which 
may be said to answer to the nose on a 
man’s face, shall be on the cleanest, sun- 
niest, warmest, driest side of the house 
and a few feet from the ground. It shall 
not be under some back porch, surrounded 
by weeds, the floor of which is damp and 
decaying, where cats do congregate, where 
mushrooms live their short and baneful 
lives, and toads and spiders find their happy 
hunting grounds.” 


The Parent and the 


Teacher 


By Isaset Gorpon Curtis 


Yh parent’s ability to aid the teacher 
does not cease when the boys and girls 
have left kindergarten and climbed from 
one grade to another till high school life 
begins. Then, if ever, the mother’s gentle 
guidance and the father’s strong hand are 
needed to help enforce school rule and 
counteract the affectations and frivolities 
that seem to come when the little daugh- 
ter’s frocks are lengthened and the boy 
leaves knickerbockers behind. Then, too, 
the friendship of the teacher and the parent 
makes itself felt. 

I know a boy who was turned over from 
one teacher to another with the recommen- 
dation that he was hopelessly lazy, incor- 
rigible and careless. 

“He does not care whether he has his 
lessons or not,” said a teacher who was 
gladly letting him go from her room; “he 
won’t study at home and he won’t study 
at school.” 

“T shan’t give him up,” thought the 
teacher to whom his future for one year 
was being entrusted. “There’s something 
in the bow’ ‘ace I like. I’m going to try 
getting near him in his own home. I mean 
to show him a teacher lives for something 
more than to scold and drum lessons into 
her boys and girls.” 


She had a slight acquaintance with the 
boy’s mother, so one evening, when she 
fancied her pupil, would be at home, she 
called. She found him deep in a collection 
of stamps, and his mother scolding because 
she could not drive him to his lessons. 

“T simply can’t make him study at home,” 
she complained; “it is always stamps or 
photography ahead of lessons.” 

“Never mind study to-night,” said the 
teacher brightly. “I do not blame him 
much when stamps or developing pictures 
comes up. Philately used to be the worst 
fever I had myself ten years ago, and when 
it comes to a dark room and negatives, I’m 
afraid I would lose sleep for that.” 

In a moment she saw she had found a 
new hold on her stubborn boy. He had a 
really fine collection of stamps and he dis- 
covered she knew as much about them as 
he did. Half an hour later she was in the 
dark room bending delightedly over a 
developing pan watching a picture come 
up. Next morning he had his first perfect 
lesson and he recited it with a pride which 
was unmistakable. She discovered later 


that his alarm clock was set that night after 
she left for 5 o’clock—an event which 
occurred only on the Fourth of July—and 
the boy whom nobody could reach spent 
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the three morning hours over the lessons 
he had hated, simply because his teacher 
had become his friend. His mother, too, 
was taught a lesson. The teacher had shown 
her a hitherto unexplored way to her boy’s 
heart and intellect, and it was not long 
before he graduated from the position of the 
drone of his class to that of a student with 
a proper pride in doing the best work he 
could. 

One evil which no teacher can wholly 
counteract, but which lies almost wholly 
with the mother, is the overdressing of 
school children. One sees the pitiful begin- 
ning of it even in the kindergarten, where 
little girls are decked out in tawdry, much 
betrimmed frocks and hats, with rings, 
bracelets, lockets and all sorts of baubles 
which are quite unfit for children to wear. 
In these days such attempt at decoration 
sows the seeds of vanity and frivolity, and 
as children grow older all sorts of mischief 
are bred by overdress. In the prospectus of 
every well-conducted boarding school which 
looks to the higher life of its pupils, one 
will find a plea to mothers to make their 
girls’ wardrobe as plain, as comfortable and 
as sensible as possible. “And please add 
to it the smallest amount of jewelry neces- 
sary to a girl’s wardrobe,” is a line one 
occasionally sees. The sort of school which 
calls itself fashionable and demands a good 
wardrobe of evening gowns is the school 
a sensible mother will let alone. 

The subject of overdress has caused so 
much irritation and mischief in some high 
schools that in a few cities a uniform cos- 
tume has been enforced. One notable case 
is that of Newark, N J, where high school 
boys and girls are known by their pictur- 
esque regimentals. 

Nearly every high school teacher in the 
country can tell her own stories of mischief 
wrought by overdressing. The high school 
even more than college gathers in all 
classes, the children of the rich and the 
children of the very poor striving to give 
their boys and girls an education. The 
mother whose social aspirations for her 
daughters lead her to deck them in gay 
gowns and diamonds, even when they are 
schoolgirls, is not only doing everything 


in her power to make them foolish, selfish 
women, but she is hindering the good work 
of the school and scattering seeds of jeal- 
ousy and dissension broadcast. In such a 
home all sorts of evil are inculcated. The 
girl who sees her mother bow down to 
wealth, birth and social position, while she 
snubs and scorns poverty, is very apt to 
follow the home example and treat her 
schoolmates as her mother does the world. 


A high school is a small world in itself, and’ 


children form into sets as naturally as their 
elders do. Many a time there are heart- 
burnings and much unhappiness for the 
pupil who wears shabby clothes, whose 
father is a laboring man and whose home is 
a humble one. 

In one high school I know, the principal 
actually had to put a stop to the occasional 
dances and small socialities which had 
begun with the earliest history of the school. 
Fifty years ago when this high school had 
stood in the center of a large village these 
small festivities had been as simple and 
sociable as the life of the village itself. 
To-day the village is a city with a large and 
constantly increasing circle of society and 
a fast growing factory population. From 
both of these classes are drawn the eight 
hundred pupils of the high school. To their 
school festivities came boys in dress suits, 
girls in silk and satin gowns, and others in 
clothes the best their toiling parents could 
provide, but which contrasted pitifully 
enough with frocks made by a notable 
dressmaker or suits bearing the mark of a 
New York tailor. Such customs broke in 
gradually on the old-time sociability until 
there were two distinct classes, the rich and 
the poor, and between the old-time friend- 
ship and merriment which had always char- 
acterized this school there came barriers of 
fashion which no teacher seemed able to 
break down. Gradually the school dances 
were given over simply to the children of 
the wealthy, and the boys and girls who 
had endured the miseries of derision and 
cold looks stayed away. One night when 
nothing was seen on the floor but dress 
suits and fashionable evening gowns, the 
principal announced that it was the last 
school dance. But he cannot stamp out 
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such an evil; it lies wholly with the common 
sense of the parents. 

Another evil which every high school 
teacher deplores is the way in which many 
parents fancy school life and social life can 
be mingled. Pupils come to school morn- 
ing after morning, listless and heavy-eyed. 
The night before they have attended the 
theater, or danced till morning, or helped to 
play host or hostess at some home affair. 
Of course their studies suffer. Teachers 
generally agree on one thing: they say let 
night entertainments, if they have to occur 
in the school child’s life, come on Friday 
or Saturday night, but do not let them 
break in on study days. One teacher tells 
me she would much prefer it did not occur 
at all, and she points out as her best stu- 
dent the rosy-faced, plainly-gowned little 
girl with her hair neatly parted and hanging 
in a long braid down her back. “Not only 
my best pupil,” she adds, “but my best girl; 
sweet tempered, courteous and kind to all 
her fellows, rich or poor. She is simple in 
her manners as in her clothes, and just a 


girl, not a young lady yet. You ask why? 
Simply because she has a lovely, wise, 
womanly mother, with the best interests 
of her child and the interests of the whole 
school at heart, yet she is one of the wealth- 
iest women in the city.” 

When a boy or girl begins the higher 
education, which comes after leaving the 
grammar schools, there are more studies 
than ever before in which a parent may 
help the teacher. Many of the books in the 
courses of history and literature demand 
much supplementary reading. This the 
parent may make a delight to the whole 
family. It leads into the fascinating realms 
of romance pictured by Scott and to a 
knowledge of such writers as Chaucer, 
Defoe, Dickens, Goldsmith, George Eliot, 
Lamb, Ruskin, Tennyson, Irving and 
Hawthorne. There are scores of books she 
has read herself; or will now search for, 
which will widen even the scope dictated by 
the teacher. She can help to make her boys 
and girls love their studies as well as lay 
a foundation for a useful, unselfish life. 


The ««Good Old Times” 


By Rev H. L. 


| T may be assumed that an elderly person, 

excluding extreme senility, possesses tol- 
erably good common sense, ctherwise he 
would probably have been killed off long 
ago. If he has gained enough of that excel- 
lent attainment he will undoubtedly per- 
ceive that it is always wisest to accept the 
situation, to make the best of old age, 
and try to be as useful and as comfortable 
as he can. If, however, he falls short of 
that, and uses his common sense as econom- 
ically as some people do their religion— 
spreading it out thin, so as to make a little 
go a great way—he will probably be more 
or less given to regretful longing after the 
good old times, to complaint about bodily 
infirmity, to protracted grief over loss of 
friends, and to chronic chagrin under loss 
of property, whether that loss be much or 
little. 
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But the “good old times” are the mythic- 
al creation of his own fancy. Grant, if you 
like, that this is an age of shoddy, of popu- 
lar intellectual superficiality, of blind social 
antagonism, of selfish warfare, and of 
aggressive materialism, nevertheless this 
world is not “all a fleeting show,” whatever 
Diogenes, Schopenhauer, Calvin, Tommy 
Moore and the rank and file of pessimists 
in prose and verse may say to that effect. 
On the contrary it is a very desirable world, 
and this is the very best age that has ever 
come to the children of men. There has 
never been a time in human history when 
there was so much enterprise, knowledge, 
wisdom, heroic self-sacrifice, and love to 
God and man, as there is to-day. The 


“good old times” compare about as favor- 
ably with these times as a tallow candle 
with an electric light. 
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Sarah 


By Atice E. ALLEN 


ER name was Sarah Moore. All of 

the Moore family were round and 
rosy and jolly. And Sarah was the round- 
est and rosiest and jolliest of them all. 
Papa and mamma and Anna and Mary all 
called her Sunshine. So, when she went 
to school for the first time, she said, “My 
school-name is Sarah Moore, but my home- 
name is just Sunshine.” After that, Miss 
Gray often called her “More Sunshine.” If 
you knew her well, and saw the light in 
her eyes, the gold in her hair, and the laugh 
hidden away in her dimples, you would 
call her Sunshine, too. 

Papa was going to the city to spend New 
Year’s day with Grandma Moore. Sarah 
wanted to go, too. So, on New Year’s eve, 
her red dress with its pretty ruffles, her 
new red coat and hat, and her little shoes 
and stockings, red, too, were all laid out, 
ready to be put on, the next morning. . 


Of course, Sunshine wanted to go. What 
little girl doesn’t want to go to grandma’s 
to eat New Year’s dinner? But if only 
mamma could go, too! Someway, when- 
ever Sunshine thought of mamma,—the 
very dearest name in all the world,—a 
queer, lumpy feeling came into her little 
throat,—‘‘froat,”’ she called it. 

At bedtime, the lump grew bigger. When 
she was all tucked into bed, and mamma 
bent to kiss her, she said, “If you think, 
mamma, that you will be too lonesome 
wivout me, to-morrow, I just as soon not 
go.” Mamma smiled. “I shall think what 
a good time you and papa are having,” 
she said. “Good-night, dear!” A little time 
afterward, Sunshine called, “Mamma.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You don’t s’pose, mamma, that ’twill 
snow so hard to-morrow that we can’t go, 
do you?” 
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"No, Sunshine, I think not.” 

A long time afterward mamma was 
surprised to hear a sweet, tired, little voice 
say, “Mamma, I most wish it would snow!” 

But it did not. The morning was as 
clear and bright as New Year’s morning 
should be. Sarah kissed Anna and Mary 
and Grandma and Grandpa Brown, each 
once, and mamma many times. Then she 
took papa’s hand and away they went to 
the station. But you would never have 
thought that her name was Sunshine. She 
looked so sober. 

The house was quiet for fifteen long, 
long minutes. Then, there was a sudden 
bang of the front door, a rush of little feet 
down the hall, and the sitting room door 
flew open, and Sunshine, herself, sprang 
into mamma’s arms. 


“OQ mamma,” she said, “O mamma, 
my froat’s felt so bad all this morning, and 
when the train whistled, something choked 
me so! I just couldn’t stand it, mamma, 
so I came back. I ran all the way.” 

Anna and Mary and Grandpa and 
Grandma Brown all laughed a little. But 
mamma didn’t. Mamma only kissed her. 
And someway, that kiss made the big, 
achey “lump” in her “froat” ever so much 
better. 

When story-time and bedtime came 
together, Sunshine; cuddled down in 
mamma’s lap, said, “Mamma, what kind 
of a sick was it made my froat feel so queer 
like as I couldn’t swallow this morning?” 

Mamma smiled her own lovely smile. 
“T think, dear, it was a homesick,” she said. 

Then she went on with the story. 


Three Littleville Ghosts. 


HESE ghosts really appeared beyond 
any question in a country village of 
Massachusetts They were seen by not less 
than forty people. It was in the midst of 
an entertainment on Christmas eve in the 


schoolhouse and the lights had grown dim 
(or had been turned down purposely by 
someone in league with the ghosts), when 


these three apparitions stole in along the 
wall. There was immediate silence, save 
for the startled cry of a little girl, who 
promptly hid behind her mamma. 

The ghosts were tall and white-robed and 
had strange, pallid features. There they 
stood in the dim corner next the Christmas 
tree. Now they began to sing. It was a 
weird German storm song; but as sung by 
the ghosts it had no words. They just 
wailed and mumbled through it and swayed 
their bodies back and forth. Taken all to- 
gether the effect was almost supernatural 
and when the ghosts stole away into the 
schoolhouse entry the audience broke into 
applause so hearty and long-continued the 
ghosts were flattered into coming back and 
singing their song again. 

Recipe for making these ghosts: Take 
three young ladies, three old sheets and 
three old pillowcases that you are willing 
should have holes cut for eyes and mouth, 
mix these ingredients judiciously and you 
have your ghosts. The song and the sway 
can be added afterward, 
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HEALTH 


How to Avoid Heart Troubles 
By Dr J. M. Groepet 


* order to guard against an illness, it is 
necessary that we should know how it 
arises. Heart troubles are either merely 
functional (also called nervous disorder 
of the heart’s action), or they are organic,— 
that is to say, the cardiac muscle or the 
cardiac valves have undergone some 
change. These two forms of disorder are 
either the result of an acute affection of 
the heart, which can make its appearance 
independently or during the course of an- 
other illness; or they are the consequence 
of an irrational way of living. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT TASK 


is to guard against those heart troubles 
that arise in consequence of an acute ill- 
ness. Organic heart troubles are very 
frequently the result of rheumatic fever; 
less frequently of diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
measles, scarlatina or whooping-cough. 
Nervous heart troubles and weakness of 
the heart often make their appearance after 
influenza. 

In all the above-mentioned illnesses, it 
is necessary for the physician to watch the 
heart very closely. Should the heart be in 
the least affected, the patient ought to keep 


[The one place ia the world where serious diseases of 
the heart are treated with more or less success is at the 
Nauheim baths in Germany, near Frankfort. For many 
years patients have been going there from all countries. 
The Nauheim specialists, therefore, have had a wider expe- 
rience with heart troubles than has been possible else- 
where. Chief among these is Dr Groedel, grand-ducal 
Hessian medicinalrat, and member of the leading medical 
associations in Europe. He has been a physician at Bad- 
Nauheim for twenty-six years, is the editor of a guide 

k of Nauheim, now in its eighth German edition and 
second English edition, has written many articles in the 
leading medical journals of England, Germany, Russia 
and Holland, ae lectures frequently before the leading 
medical congresses of Europe and England. The list of 
Dr Groedel’s papers, lectures, degrees and memberships is 
too long for publication here. He is consulted by the 
faculties of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London and America. 
The above article, prepared by Dr Groedel exclusively for 
Goop HovuseKEEPING, may be accepted as an authoritative 
statement for the laity.] 


his bed until the acute disease has com- 
pletely passed. It is in cases of influenza 
that this precaution is so often neglected. 
Even after the slightest attack of this ill- 
ness, the patient should be very careful 
not to begin his work too early. (The 
best thing would be, of course, to avoid 
the above-mentioned illnesses altogether, 
but this is only possible in a very limited 
degree, by such means as isolation during 
an epidemic, for instance.) 


DANGER OF RHEUMATIC FEVER 


There is only one illness, the most dan- 
gerous of all for the heart, i e, rheumatic 
fever, for which we can set down any defi- 
nite rules. Relapses occur very frequently 
in this illness. Anyone that has once been 
affected by it easily falls a victim to a 
second and further attack. To remove this 
disposition to rheumatic fever, courses of 
certain baths and hydropathic treatments 
are requisite. Inflammation of the throat 
is often a precursor of rheumatic fever. 
Anyone that has once passed through this 
disease should, at each attack of angina or 
tonsilitis, immediately take a so-called anti- 
rheumatic remedy, such as salicylate of 
soda, etc. 

In cases of St Vitus’s dance, which fre- 
quently result from an attack of rheumatic 
fever, we often find heart troubles gradual- 
ly developing almost unperceived. At the 
least indication of this complaint, therefore, 
the greatest attention should be paid to the 
condition of the heart. 


IMPROPER LIVING 


Coming now to those heart complaints 
which are caused by an irregular mode of 
life, I shall begin with the troubles caused 
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by the food we eat. There are many per- 
sons that incline toward corpulency. Now 
obesity nearly always leads, sooner or later, 
to disturbances in the circulation. At first, 
the heart becomes encased in fat, and 
adipose deposit penetrates between the 
muscular fibers, which is followed by a fatty 
degeneration of the cardiac muscle. We 
know, of course, what kinds of food are 
favorable to the formation of fat,—namely, 
all kinds of food containing sugar or starch. 
Those persons who perceive that they are 
rapidly increasing in bulk should confine 
their diet chiefly to meat, fish, eggs and 
vegetables, and only eat very sparingly of 
bread, fat, pastry, sugar, potatoes and the 
like. A certain amount of bodily exercise 
—regular walks, gymnastics, etc—is like- 
wise a good preventive against corpulency. 
The use of alcoholic beverages, especially 
beer, promotes obesity, so that persons 
showing any inclination to become stout 
should avoid it entirely, or at any rate drink 
it very sparingly. 

Even in cases, however, where there is 
no very pronounced corpulence, a_ heart 
disease can he developed from the style of 
life, especially when the diet is too rich and 
sumptuous. For this can lead to gout and 
gouty changes in the heart and the arte- 
ries, or to the so-called idiopathic enlarge- 
ment of the heart. No one should take 
more food than he can assimilate. Those 
who have but little bodily exercise, and 
yet eat very richly and well, cannot thor- 
oughly consume and assimilate their food. 
The consequence is, that abnormal products 
of the metabolism accumulate in the body, 
and there arises a congestion in the ab- 
dominal organs (liver, spleen, etc). Both 
these partly excite and partly fatigue the 
heart, producing in the course of time 
organic changes in the heart and the blood 
vessels. Those who live a sedentary life 
should, therefore, not adopt too rich a diet. 
At the same time, they should be careful 
to find regular exercise for the muscles. 
An excessive indulgence in alcoholic bever- 
ages frequently leads to organic alterations 
of the blood vessels (arterio-sclerosis), and 
thereby to disturbances of the circulation. 
The warning, therefore, against the abuse 


of alcoholic stimulants cannot be repeated 
too often or too urgently. 

Some heart troubles of a more nervous 
character are caused by drinking tea and 
coffee to excess; still more, however, by 
nicotine. But a man who smokes much, 
especially very strong tobacco, runs the risk 
of causing even irreparable organic disturb- 
ances, which can only be warded off by 
strict moderation. 

EXERCISE WITHOUT OVEREXERTION 

Although it has several times been neces- 
sary here to lay stress upon the fact that 
bodily exercise is an excellent preventive 
against heart troubles, yet, on the other 
hand, it should be kept in mind that any 
overexertion of the body is very danger- 
ous for the heart. Those who have had 
occasion to see many patients with heart 
disease know only too well how often 
sport, such as rowing, swimming, bicycling, 
mountaineering and the like, when carried 
on too eagerly, is the cause of cardiac 
troubles. Overexertion of the mind, on 
the other hand, frequently results in a nerv- 
ous heart complaint. Heart troubles are 
often also the consequence of a dissolute 
mode of life, or too much indulgence in 
pleasures, such as balls, theaters, parties, 
etc. 

It is not possible to lay down any gen- 
eral rules as to how far it is advisable to 
go in all kinds of sporting exercises and 
other amusements, so that no injury may 
be done to the heart, or as to how much 
bodily or mental exertion each individual 
is able to support. One rule, however, is 
applicable in all cases: Whatever the sport 
may be, in the beginning it should be car- 
ried on slowly, with but a slight exertion 
of strength, which should then be increased 
very gradually. Should palpitation of the 
heart set in after any exertion, it may be 
taken for granted that the proper amount 
of exercise has been surpassed. It is also 
advisable for those who devote themselves 
to any sport that requires unusual effort 
to have their heart examined from time to 
time by a physician. 

TO PREVENT RELAPSE 

A matter of still greater importance than 

rules for avoiding heart troubles. is the 
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question, “How can we prevent the aggra- 
vation or relapse of an existing cardiac 
disease?” 

In cases of nervous cardiac complaint, 
it is good to avoid all those injurious habits 
which, we have just said, frequently give 
rise to it, i e, drinking tea or coffee, smok- 
ing, and devoting oneself too assiduously 
to social entertainments and amusements. 
If the original cause of the complaint is 
mental overexertion, or overwork and 
excitement in the office, it is necessary 
to reduce the amount of work as much as 
possible, to obtain abundance of sleep (to 
go to bed early), to repose from work for 
an hour or two in the middle of the day, 
and to have, at least twice a year, a few 
weeks’ holiday, which should be spent at a 
quiet place where the climate is invigorat- 
ing. It is advisable to wash the whole body 
frequently in cool water, but not to go 
through a forced treatment of cold ablu- 
tions, douches, etc. 

Bodily exercises, such as riding, rowing, 
bicycling, tennis and golf—if done with 
moderation—are frequently useful. Atten- 
tion should also be drawn to the fact that 
nervous disturbances of the heart functions 
are not unfrequently caused by an abnor- 
mal condition of the digestive organs, or of 
the organs of excretion (especially the kid- 
neys), or by gynecological complaints. 
Imperfect conditions of the lungs may also 
add to the tax upon the heart. Successful 
treatment of such conditions often leads to 
the disappearance of the cardiac troubles. 

TROUBLES WHICH CAN BE CURED 

Simple weakness of the cardiac muscle, 
and the attendant enlargement of the heart, 
both of which often result from illness or 
bodily overexertion, can be completely 
cured. Rest alone is in many cases suffi- 
cient. In other cases, however, a certain 
course of treatment is required. The car- 
bonic acid thermal brine baths of Bad-Nau- 
heim (Germany), which can also be imi- 
tated to a certain degree, have proved to 
be of peculiar benefit in these cases. 

Very helpful to the heart in regaining its 
vigor is a certain system of Swedish gym- 
nastics, the so-called resistance gymnastics, 
which are likewise employed in Nauheim” 


in their most perfect form. To make this 
reinvigoration constant and lasting, a 
medico-mechanic treatment with the appa- 
ratuses of Dr Zander of Stockholm (insti- 
tutes with this system of gymnastics are 
to be found in every large town), can be 
warmly recommended, as can likewise 
a course of systematic hill-climbing accord- 
ing to a method devised by the late Profess- 
or Oertel in Munich. Frictions with cold 
water or alcohol also improve the circula- 
tion and prevent a relapse. That a person 
may not expose himself to fresh attacks 
is a matter of course. 

THE FOLLOWING GENERAL RULES 
should be observed by all: Whoever has 
once suffered from weakness of the heart, 
should carefully avoid every violent or 
unusual bodily exertion, keep himself free 
from excitement (which, unfortunately, 
cannot be entirely avoided) and professional 
or social fatigues, for they easily lead to 
anemia, to general exhaustion, and conse- 
quently to weakness of the heart. 

This last rule also holds good for all 
kinds of organic heart trouble, such as 
defects of the cardiac valve and chronic 
changes of the cardiac muscle. 

HELP FOR INCURABLES 

These cases—cardiac failures in the 
stricter sense of the word—cannot as a 
rule be completely cured. But a certain 
state can be reached in which the strength 
of the heart counterbalances the hindrance 
in the circulation caused by the defect. 
Thus the body can be supplied in a normal 
manner with blood and nutritive fluids. 
This is called “compensation.” To bring 
about such a compensation, the above-said 
remedies of Bad Nauheim are often effect- 
ively employed in the same manner as for 
cases of functionary weakness of the heart. 
But certain medicaments (heart-tonics) 
alone are frequently sufficient, if combined 
with absolute repose. Later on, this “com- 
pensation” can be made steadier by means 
of a careful treatment of gymnastics and 
hill-climbing, and thus be rendered amply 
sufficient for a considerable amount of bod- 
ily exertion. 

A well-regulated mode of life should now 
prevent this compensation from being lost 
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again. All excessive corporal exercises, as 
before said, must be shunned. According 
to the gravity of the lesion, longer or short- 
er walks are permissible. In bad cases they 
should only be taken on level ground. 
In less serious cases they may also be uphill. 
A slow pace should always be. maintained, 
—no talking during the walk; standing still 
whenever the heart begins to make itself 
felt, or the breath comes quicker, and only 
continuing when the agitation has ceased. 

A walk should never be taken on a full 
stomach, i e, directly after a meal. The diet 
should not be one-sided, but a mixed one. 
Puffing or heavy food, or pungent spices, 
should be avoided, and care be taken to 
keep the bowels in order. Large quanti- 
ties should not be consumed at one time; 
food should be taken about five times a day. 

Too much liquid is also noxious, as a 
large amount aggravates the action of the 
heart. Soup, water and other drinks 
together should not, as a rule, exceed one 
and one-half quarts a day. Mineral 
waters which contain large quantities of 
carbonic acid are not permissible. Excit- 
ing drinks, such as tea, coffee, wine and 
beer, are best of all renounced entirely, or 
only taken in very small quantities. For 
example, a cup of milk twice a day con- 
taining two-thirds milk and one-third weak 
coffee; one wineglass of light wine, or one 
tumbler of light beer, per diem. Brandy 
and the like are strictly prohibited, except- 
ing when they are taken on medical advice, 
at times, as a medicament for weakness of 
the heart. To moderate smoking—two to 
three light cigars a day—there need be no 
objection. Dancing, cycling and games 
that require rapid movement, should be 
given up altogether. Riding at a moderate 
pace, and for a short time only, can often 
be allowed; exciting games at cards, and 
the like, however, should not be 
indulged in. 

As regards clothing there are but the 
following remarks to make: Where 


there is a tendency to rheumatism and 
a too easy perspiration, woolen under- 
clothes, not too thick, should be worn. 
All those articles of apparel that impede 
the organs of respiration should be avoided. 
This refers especially to ladies in regard to 
the wearing of tight or stiff stays. 

The dwelling should be airy and not too 
high. Staying in overheated, badly venti- 
lated rooms is injurious, particularly if 
many persons are present at the same time. 
Walks should not be taken during stormy 
or damp-cold weather. A place where the 
air is dry is generally to be preferred for a 
sojourn, to places where the climate is 
damp and fogs frequent, but, as a rule, 
places higher than about three thousand 
feet above the sea should be avoided. 

It is of decided advantage that the skin 
should be cared for, but the baths taken 
should be neither too warm, nor too cold, 
especially in cases where there are morbid 
changes in the arteries. The temperature 
of the bath should not be higher than 92 
degrees, nor lower than 88 degrees F. It 
is advisable, also, that the water should 
not rise higher than the nipple, then be 
splashed over the upper part of the body. 
A sponge bath with lukewarm water, and a 
friction after it, on rising in the morning, 
is, in most cases, permissible and useful. 
Should signs of reduced heart-power make 
their appearance, such as difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, or insuf- 
ficient diuresis, a physician should be con- 
sulted at once, so that by an early prescrib- 
ing of the proper medicaments, repose, etc, 
or by a course of Nauheim treatment, any 
dangerous disturbance of the compensation 
may be prevented. 

By the due observance of all these regu- 
lations, it is possible, in spite of an existing 
heart trouble, to lead a life free from suffer- 
ing and to reach an old age. But it is 
necessary to possess so much power of will 
as to be able to renounce many a favorite 
habit and many a pleasure, 
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What Chicot Found in the Pigpen 


By B. Y. Fietp 


OWN at Fatherland Farm lives a 
little monkey called Chicot. He does 
not look one bit like the poor monkeys who 
go around town with the organ man. He 
has soft, brown fur like a tortoise shell kit- 
ten, and he has a funny face, which looks 
as if he knew all you said and was laughing 
at you and thinking, “What a nice little 
fellow you would be to play tag with if only 
I could get out of my cage.” Poor Chicot! 
he has to live in a cage because when he 
gets out of it he is so bad. He can do more 
naughty things in less time than a wicked 
little boy could do them. Once when 
Chicot got out he filled a little basket with 
coal, then he went to the hen yard and 
stoned the little baby chickies. The 
mamma hens flew at Chicot and tried to 
peck him, but he was safe. He sat on a 
fence and laughed at them and emptied the 
basket of coal, and when somebody came 
down from the house to find out why the 
mamma hens were screaming so, Chicot 
was hopping along the fence with the bas- 
ket on his head for a bonnet, and a dozen 
tiny chickies were lying dead all over the 
hen yard. 

For a long time after that Chicot stayed 
locked up in his little house. One day visit- 
ors called at the farm and Chicot was 
brought in to see them. They stroked his 
head and scratched his funny ears and 
shook hands with him and said he was the 
dearest little monkey that ever was seen. 


Then they began to talk about something 
else and forgot Chicot till they heard a 
terrible crash. Chicot had run into the 
pantry and gathered up all the dishes he 
could find—cups and saucers and plates and 
tumblers and pitchers—and thrown them 
all out at the window. Of course every- 
thing was broken. Chicot was whipped, 
and it was a long, long time before he got 
out of his house with its walls of wire 
netting. 

He did escape again, though, and that 
was the day he discovered Pinky-Winky. 
She was the youngest of a big family of 
little kitties whose mamma had run away 
and left them. They were so tiny and so 
weak that one by one they all died but 
Pinky-Winky. She cried pitifully for two 
or three days, then she opened her eyes 
to look about her, and the world seemed 
so lovely that she made up her mind to 
live. She crept slowly from her nest till 
she came to a tiny hole in the fence, too tiny 
for anything to go through except a scrap 
of a kitty, and what do you suppose she 
found on the other side of the fence? What 
but a big family of weeny pink pigs, and a 
big comfortable mamma, and sunshine and 
nice clean straw and a lovely place to dig 
holes in the dirt. 

“My! what a nice, new world!” thought 
Pinky-Winky to herself. 

She was just wondering why her mamma 


‘could not have been nice and kind to them 
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as the old pig was with her babies, when 
one of the little pink pigs came and stared 
at her. He wanted to get acquainted. In 
half an hour Pinky-Winky was so friendly 
that when supper time came the little pigs 
invited her to go, too, and then they asked 
her to stay all night in the nice warm pen 
with its crinkly straw. 

So Pinky-Winky grew up with all the 
little pigs, and she became the most accom- 
plished little kitty I ever knew; she could 
grunt as nicely as she could mew, and she 
learned to root around in the dirt exactly 
as the little pigs did. 

All the time Chicot was watching her, for 
his cage was close beside the pigpen. One 
day when his mistress went to feed him, 
Chicot waited for a chance to jump out of 
the cage, and down he dropped into the pig- 
pen. My, what a squeal the little pigs set 
up! But before they knew what he was 
doing, Chicot had picked Pinky-Winky up 


The Paroquet and the Cats 
By H. S. 


strange rural cats were recently 
brought to a shoe store in the city of 
Utica, N Y, where was also a paroquet quite 
glib of speech. The strange cats soon made 
themselves at home, but eved the gorgeous- 
hued paroquet in a very feline manner. No 
doubt they agitated the question concern- 
ing the fine taste and delicacy of the little 
fellow who climbed all over his cage. Mr 
Paroquet’s cage was closely watched, how- 
ever, against any possible chance of escape. 

After the cats had been in the store for 
a week, one of the clerks upon coming in of 
a Sunday morning was surprised to find the 
cage open and the bird gone. Expecting to 
find some poor, pretty-colored feathers and 
three very satisfied cats, he began to look 
about the store. Away in the back part 
was a chair, in front of it were the 
three cats, and perched upon a round of the 
chair close to the floor was Mr Paroquet, 
bowing this way and that and saying, 
“Good-morning, howdedo, hello” to the 
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in his arms and carried her to the very tip- 
top of the great oak tree, too far away for 
the highest ladder to reach him. 

Everybody on Fatherland Farm gathered 
at the foot of the tree and shouted to 
Chicot to come down. They were very fond 
of Pinky-Winky and proud of her, and 
they felt sure Chicot was going to kill her. 
They could not make Chicot mind, so when 
it grew dark the little brown monkey was 
still up among the oak leaves, grinning and 
chattering and clasping poor frightened 
Pinky-Winky in his arms. How long they 
stayed up there, nobody knows. 

In the morning Chicot was in his cage, 
so was Pinky-Winky, and they had grown 
to be very good friends. Pinky-Winky is 
two years old now, and a lovely, plump, 
stately cat. She still lives with Chicot in his 
house with its walls of wire netting, and 
when I saw them last they were drinking 
milk out of the same saucer. 


animals in low tones. Whether the paroquet 
talked against time to keep the cats inter- 
ested, or whether the cats were dazed to 
hear a bird talk, I cannot say, but Polly 
saved his feathers that time, and doubtless 
will be able to do it again if placed in the 
same predicament. 
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The Emancipation of Babies 


LIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
whose fight for progress for women 
began sixty years ago, at the same time 
started emancipation for babies—from 
tight wrappings. Her own little son, the 
eldest of her large family, arrived about 
that time, and Mrs Stanton brought her 
large fund of common sense to bear upon 
the subject. 
“It is astonishing,” says Mrs Stanton, 
“with what calm ignorance women face the 
subject of rearing a child. When they take 
a plant, a bird, a lapdog or an Angora cat 
into their homes, they give more time and 
study to how it ought to be reared than 
they do to a small human being. I’m 
speaking, you understand, of some women; 
let us hope the large majority of American 
mothers are mothers in the finest sense of 
the word; intelligent and resourceful, with 
a splendid fund of common sense. To-day 
every library has books and books and 
books, overflowing with the sort of knowl- 
edge women need to make good mothers 
of them; sixty years ago little enough of 
such literature existed. What there was 
men had written, and for my part, I believe 
a woman knows more about a baby than 
men do. When I began to study the sub- 
ject of how a small, helpless morsel of 
humanity ought to be cared for, I found 
very little in books to help me. When my 
little son arrived I kept a watchful eye on 
my nurse. She was one of those old-fash- 


ioned nurses who pinned her faith, with a 
belief which was beautiful, to all the falla- 
cies that had been gathered about baby 
raising since the. days of Hippocrates. I 
watched the tender little pink body being 
wound into bands that interfered with its 
breathing and digestive apparatus. These 
bands were ruthlessly pinned, then the tiny 
thing was tortured while it underwent a 
toilet elaborate as that of a society woman. 
It was dosed with herb teas for symptoms 
of diseases which had not appeared, but 
which had to be warded off, and then it was 
trotted to the slow torture of an ancient 
Presbyterian psalm tune. It would not go 
to sleep—who could have expected it to? 
It had more herb teas, more trotting, it was 
pinned a trifle tighter and treated to a new 
psalm tune of a more lugubrious order, then 


‘I took things into my own hands and 


instituted baby emancipation. 

“When the tiny creature was laid on the 
bed beside me I untied every binding 
string, took out every pin and it popped 
out of its swaddlings like a cork from a 
champagne bottle. It was not easy to make 
such a nurse understand common sense. It 
was tradition with her. To her horror I 
exchanged tight bandages for loose, warm 
garments which gave free play to every 
muscle in the warm, small body. I gave it 
a drink of cool water instead of milk every 
time it was thirsty, I opened the windows 
and allowed the tiny lungs to breathe fresh 
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air, I bathed it in water tested by a ther- 
mometer instead of the nurse’s elbow. I 
cut off its supply of herb teas, | fed it reg- 
ularly instead of every time it cried, I let 
sunshine flood the nursery, uncovered its 
head, and sang to it soft lullabies. 

“My advice to mothers is, let common 
sense and instinct lead you when caring for 
a baby. Tradition as to this one great 


subject has become barnacled by centuries 

until one is more likely to kill a child than 
rear it if ancient theories are carried out. 

I say let mothers use all the intelligence, 

common sense and tender mother love that 

God has bestowed upon them, then their 

little ones will have a radiant, happy, 

healthy childhood and grow into splendidly 

developed, useful men and women.” 


Homemade Playthings 


By Louise 


NDESTRUCTIBLE, paintless, corner- 
less toys are not to be had in great varie- 
ty at any price, but the best toys for a baby 
are easily made at home. Among the toys 
one can buy, the very best is a little rubber 
chicken or duck, with a voice. Next in per- 
manent interest and indestructibility are the 
six-colored kindergarten balls. The other 
rubber animals and dolls are good in their 
place, but not first in choice. The chicken 
goes regularly into the morning bath, and 
will never grow old. Then among home- 
made toys there are things to make a noise, 
like rattles or hoops with bells. For this 
there is nothing better than big colored 
beads or buttons well corked in a bottle. 
A homemade linen doll with long arms and 
legs and no clothes is a great comfort to a 
little child and better than the printed rag 
dolls. 

Simple, good pictures pasted on 12-inch 
squares of cardboard are in some respects 
better than picture books for small babies. 

A stoutly made bean bag is a comfort- 
able plaything for a child under a year, and 
a small looking-glass is suitable if the baby 
is not inclined to bang and throw things. 
A simple little bag to put things in and out 
of will often delight even a very small baby. 

As a child begins to walk it is well if the 
mother has patience to teach water plays. 
Under presupposed good health conditions, 
water dabbling, at least once a day, ought 
to be part of the program from -fifteen 
months on. A child easily learns not to tip 


over the water dish, and the dripping 
around must of course be allowed, and the 
place of the water feast planned according- 
ly. There are floating toys of various kinds 
to be had at small cost, but hardly better 
than paper boats, nutshells, small boxes and 
the like, easily found at home. And things 
to wash! There is joy! Cloth things and 
tin things, and bubbles to blow. Then, 
besides, water makes very good paste for 
tissue paper. I have seen a little girl not 
much more than two years old busy for 
an hour, papering a big bottle with toilet 
paper, applying the water paste with the 
nail brush. Scrubbing also is part of the 
water feast. Let the small dabbler scrub 
something, hard, for as long time as she 
likes, and wash the windows, ever so 
badly. 

Here, again, there.are babies and babies. 
What one can readily be taught another 
cannot learn. But if patience can do it, let a 
child under two years learn to use scissors 
and a pencil and paper. Whatever the baby 
can lay up for itself as possibilities of enter- 
tainment should be thought of and planned 
for first and last. Watched they must be, 
but let them play with water and scissors 
and pencil under guard, as freely as you 
let them play with sand. Modeling clay can 
be given before three years of age, but 
better than that the red modeling wax. Ten 
cents’ worth is enough for a long time. 
Happy the child who has it put into his 
hands, 
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The Sand-man 


By Mary Hockett FLANNER 


The Sand-man carries lint 
Made of raveled thistle-down; 
All powdered o’er with pollen 
From drowsy poppies blown. 
And he cures all Baby’s hurts— 
With his sleepy, soothing hand, 
As he rubs on his salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 


And Cut-on-the-finger, 


And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 


And Stumble-and-fall, 


And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 
Come one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Just lay your little head 


In your own dear mamma’s lap 
And close the tear-glued lashes 


As if to take a nap; 


Then .listen for the Sand-man, 
Crooning low a slumber song, 
While he rubs on the salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 


And Cut-on-the-finger, 


And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 


And Stumble-and-fall, 


And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 
Come one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Prizes for Mothers 


Goop HovusEKEEPING wants mothers to write and 
tell how they got their babies through the critical 
periods of the first and second years of life. It 
is not the easiest thing in the world for a busy 
woman to sit down and write these things, but 
she can do it and do it well when she sets about 
it, for the tale comes straight from experience and 
from the heart. Rhetoric is not what we are 
after; we want the facts, as only a mother can 
set them down. 

This magazine, therefore, offers prizes for the 
best of these articles or letters, as follows: “For 


the best letter or article by a mother telling how 
she brought her infant, or infants, through the 
critical periods of the first year, eight dollars in 
cash; for the two next in order of merit three 
dollars and one dollar and fifty cents respectively ; 
twelve dollars and fifty cents in all. For the best 
papers dealing with the child’s second year of life, 
prizes of the same amounts are offered, making 
twenty-five dollars in all. 

The only safe form in which to enter manu- 
script in such a competition is for each writer to 
write her name and address clearly at the head 
of the first sheet. The contest will close the Ist 
of April. 
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‘No, Sunshine, I think not.” 

A long time afterward mamma was 
surprised to hear a sweet, tired, little voice 
say, “Mamma, I most wish it would snow!” 
but it did not. The as 
Gear aud Diight as New Venr’e morning 
should be. Sarah kissed Anna and Mary 
and Grandma and Grandpa Brown, each 
once, and mamma many times. Then she 
took papa’s hand and away they went to 
the station ut vou would never have 
thought that her name was Sunshine. She 
looked so sober, 

The house was quiet for fifteen long, 
long minutes. Then, there was a sudden 
bang of the front door, a rush of little feet 
down the hall, and the sitting room door 
flew open, and Sunshine, herself, sprang 
into mamma's arms. 
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“OQ mamma,” she said, “O mamma, 
my froat’s felt so bad all this morning, and 
when the train whistled, something choked 
me so! T just conldn’t stand it, mamma, 
so I came back. I ran all the way.” 

Anna and Marv and Grandpa and 
Grandma Brown all laughed a little. But 
mamma didn't. Mamma only kissed her. 
\nd someway, that kiss made the big, 
achey “lump” in her “froat” ever so much 
better. 

When story-time and bedtime came 
together, Sunshine, cuddled down in 
mamma's lap, said, “Mamma, what kind 
of a sick was it made my froat feel so queer 
like as I couldn't swallow this morning?” 

Mamma smiled her own lovely smile 
“IT think, dear, it was a homesick,” she said. 

Then she went on with the story. 


HESE ghosts really appeared Ueyond 
any question in a country village of 
Massachusetts ‘They were seen by not less 
than forty people. It was in the midst of 
an entertainment on Christmas eve in the 


schoolhouse and the lights had grown dim 
(or had been turned down purposely by 
someone in league with the ghosts), when 


Three Littleville Ghosts 


these three apparitions stole in along the 
wall. There was immediate silence, save 
for the startled cry of a little girl, who 
promptly hid behind her mamma. 

The ghosts were tall and white-robed and 
had strange, pallid features. There they 
stood in the dim corner next the Christmas 
tree. Now they began to sing. It was a 
weird German storm song; but as sung by 
the ghosts it had no words. They just 
wailed and mumbled through it and swayed 
their bodies back and forth. Taken all to- 
wether the effect was almost supernatural 
and when the ghosts stole away into the 
schoolhouse entry the audience broke into 
applause so hearty and long-continued the 
ghosts were flattered into coming back and 
singing their song again. 

Recipe for making these ghosts: Take 
three young ladies, three old sheets and 
three old pillowcases that you are willing 
should have holes cut for eyes and mouth, 
mix these ingredients judiciously and you 
have your ghosts. The song and the sway 
can be added afterward. 
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How to Avoid Heart Troubles 


By Dr J. M 


N order to guard against an illness, it is 

necessary that we should know how it 
arises. Heart troubles are either merely 
functional (also called nervous disorder 
of the heart's action), or they are organic, 
that is to say, the cardiac muscle or the 
cardiac valves have undergone some 
change. These two forms of disorder are 
either the result of an acute affection of 
the heart, which can make its appearance 
independently or during the course of an- 
other illness; or they are the consequence 
of an irrational way of living. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT TASK 


is to guard against those heart troubles 
that arise in consequence of an acute ill- 
ness. Organic heart troubles are very 
frequently the result of rheumatic fever; 
less frequently of diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
measles, scarlatina or whooping-cough. 
Nervous heart troubles and weakness of 
the heart often make their appearance after 
influenza. 

In all the above-mentioned illnesses, it 
is necessary for the physician to watch the 
heart very closely. Should the heart be in 
the least affected, the patient ought to keep 


[The one place in ‘the world where serious diseases of 
the heart are treated with more or less success is at the 
Nauheim baths in Germany, near Frankfort. For many 
years patients have been going there from all countries. 
The Nauheim specialists, therefore, have had a wider expe- 
rience with heart troubles than_has_ been possible else- 
where. Chief among these is Dr Groedel, grand-ducal 
Hessian medicinalrat, and_member of the leading medical 
associations in Europe. He has been a physician at Bad- 
Nauheim for twenty-six. years, is the editor of a guide 
book of Nauheim, now in its eighth German edition and 
second English edition, has written many articles in the 
leading medical journals of England, Germany, Russia 
and Holland, and lectures frequently before the leadin 
medical congresses of Europe and England. The list o 
Dr Groedel’s papers, lectures, degrees and memberships is 
too long for publication here. He is consulted by the 
faculties of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London and America. 
The above article, prepared by Dr Groedel exclusively for 
Goon HousekfePtinG, may be accepted as an authoritative 
statement for the laity.] 
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his bed until the acute disease has com 
pletely passed. It is in cases of inthuenza 
that this precaution is so often neglected 
even after the slightest attack of this ill 
ness, the patient should be very careful 
not to begin his work too early. (The 
best thing would be, of course, to avoid 
the above-mentioned illnesses altogether, 
but this is only possible in a very limited 
degree, by such means as isolation during 
an epidemic, for instance.) 


DANGER OF RHEUMATIC FEVER 


There is only one illness, the most dan- 
gerous of all for the heart, i e, rheumatic 
fever, for which we can set down any defi- 
nite rules. Relapses occur very frequently 
in this illness. Anyone that has once been 
affected by it easily falls a victim to a 
second and further attack. To remove this 
disposition to rheumatic fever, courses of 
certain baths and hydropathic treatments 
are requisite. Inflammation of the throat 
is often a precursor of rheumatic fever. 
Anyone that has once passed through this 
disease should, at each attack of angina or 
tonsilitis, immediately take a so-called anti- 
rheumatic remedy, such as salicylate of 
soda, etc. 

In cases of St Vitus’s dance, which fre- 
quently result from an attack of rheumatic 
fever, we often find heart troubles gradual- 
ly developing almost unperceived. At the 
least indication of this complaint, therefore, 
the greatest attention should be paid to the 
condition of the heart. 


IMPROPER LIVING 


Coming now to those heart complaints 
which are caused by an irregular mode of 
life, I shall begin with the troubles caused 
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by the food we eat. There are many per- 
sons that incline toward corpulency. Now 
obesity nearly always leads, sooner or later, 
to disturbances in the circulation. At first, 
the heart becomes encased in fat, and 
adipose deposit penetrates between the 
muscular fibers, which is followed by a fatty 
degeneration of the cardiac muscle. We 
know, of course, what kinds of food are 
favorable to the formation of fat,—namely, 
all kinds of food containing sugar or starch. 
Those persons who perceive that they are 
rapidly increasing in bulk should confine 
their diet chiefly to meat, fish, eggs and 
vegetables, and only eat very sparingly of 
bread, fat, pastry, sugar, potatoes and the 
like. A certain amount of bodily exercise 
—regular walks, gymnastics, etc—is like- 
wise a good preventive against corpulency. 
The use of alcoholic beverages, especially 
beer, promotes obesity, so that persons 
showing any inclination to become stout 
should avoid it entirely, or at any rate drink 
it very sparingly. 

Even in cases, however, where there is 
no very pronounced corpulence, a_ heart 
disease can be developed from the style of 
life, especially when the diet is too rich and 
sumptuous. For this can lead to gout and 
gouty changes in the heart and the arte- 
ries, or to the so-called idiopathic enlarge- 
ment of the heart. No one should take 
more food than he can assimilate. Those 
who have but little bodily exercise, and 
yet eat very richly and well, cannot thor- 
oughly consume and assimilate their food. 
The consequence is, that abnormal products 
of the metabolism accumulate in the body, 
and there arises a congestion in the ab- 
dominal organs (liver, spleen, etc). Both 
these partly excite and partly fatigue the 
- heart, producing in the course of time 
organic changes in the heart and the blood 
vessels. Those who live a sedentary life 
should, therefore, not adopt too rich a diet. 
At the same time, they should be careful 
to find regular exercise for the muscles. 
An excessive indulgence in alcoholic bever- 
ages frequently leads to organic alterations 
of the blood vessels (arterio-sclerosis), and 
thereby to disturbances of the circulation. 
The warning, therefore, against the abuse 


of alcoholic stimulants cannot be repeated 
too often or too urgently. 

Some heart troubles of a more nervous 
character are caused by drinking tea and 
coffee to excess; still more, however, by 
nicotine. But a man who smokes much, 
especially very strong tobacco, runs the risk 
of causing even irreparable organic disturb- 
ances, which can only be warded off by 
strict moderation. 

EXERCISE WITHOUT OVEREXERTION 

Although it has several times been neces- 
sary here to lay stress upon the fact that 
bodily exercise is an excellent preventive 
against heart troubles, yet, on the other 
hand, it should be kept in mind that any 
overexertion of the body is very danger- 
ous for the heart. Those who have had 
occasion to see many patients with heart 
disease know only too well how often 
sport, such as rowing, swimming, bicycling, 
mountaineering and the like, when carried 
on too eagerly, is the cause of cardiac 
troubles. Overexertion of the mind, on 
the other hand, frequently results in a nerv- 
ous heart complaint. Heart troubles are 
often also the consequence of a dissolute 
mode of life, or too much indulgence in 
pleasures, such as balls, theaters, parties, 
etc. 

It is not possible to lay down any gen- 
eral rules as to how far it is advisable to 
go in all kinds of sporting exercises and 
other amusements, so that no injury may 
be done to the heart, or as to how much 
bodily or mental exertion each individual 
is able to support. One rule, however, is 
applicable in all cases: Whatever the sport 
may be, in the beginning it should be car- 
ried on slowly, with but a slight exertion 


of strength, which should then be increased | 


very gradually. Should palpitation of the 
heart set in after any exertion, it may be 
taken for granted that the proper amount 
of exercise has been surpassed. It is also 
advisable for. those who devote themselyes 
to any sport that requires unusual effort 
to have their heart examined from time to 
time by a physician. 
TO PREVENT RELAPSE 

A matter of still greater importance than 

rules for avoiding heart troubles, is the 
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question, “How can we prevent the aggra- 
vation or relapse of an existing cardiac 
disease?” 

In cases of nervous cardiac complaint, 
it is good to avoid all those injurious habits 
which, we have just said, frequently give 
rise to it, i e, drinking tea or coffee, smok- 
ing, and devoting oneself too assiduously 
to social entertainments and amusements. 
If the original cause of the complaint is 
mental overexertion, or overwork and 
excitement in the office, it is necessary 
to reduce the amount of work as much as 
possible, to obtain abundance of sleep (to 
go to bed early), to repose from work for 
an hour or two in the middle of the day, 
and to have, at least twice a year, a few 
weeks’ holiday, which should be spent at a 
quiet place where the climate is invigorat- 
ing. It is advisable to wash the whole body 
frequently in cool water, but not to go 
through a forced treatment of cold ablu- 
tions, douches, etc. 

Bodily exercises, such as riding, rowing, 
bicycling, tennis and golf—if done with 
moderation—are frequently useful. Atten- 
tion should also be drawn to the fact that 
nervous disturbances of the heart functions 
are not unfrequently caused by an abnor- 
mal condition of the digestive organs, or of 
the organs of excretion (especially the kid- 
neys), or by gynecological complaints. 
Imperfect conditions of the lungs may also 
add to the tax upon the heart. Successful 
treatment of such conditions often leads to 
the disappearance of the cardiac troubles. 

TROUBLES WHICH CAN BE CURED 

Simple weakness of the cardiac muscle, 
and the attendant enlargement of the heart, 
both of which often result from illness or 
bodily overexertion, can be completely 
cured. Rest alone is in many cases suffi- 
cient. In other cases, however, a certain 
course of treatment is required. The car- 
bonic acid thermal brine baths of Bad-Nau- 
heim (Germany), which can also be imi- 
tated to a certain degree, have proved to 
be of peculiar benefit in these cases. 

Very helpful to the heart in regaining its 
vigor is a certain system of Swedish gym- 
nastics, the so-called resistance gymnastics, 
which are likewise employed in Nauheim 
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in their most perfect form. To make this 
reinvigoration constant and lasting, a 
medico-mechanic treatment with the appa- 
ratuses of Dr Zander of Stockholm (insti- 
tutes with this system of gymnastics are 
to be found in every large town), can be 
warmly recommended, as can likewise 


_a course of systematic hill-climbing accord- 


ing to a method devised by the late Profess- 
or Oertel in Munich. Frictions with cold 
water or alcohol also improve the circula- 
tion and prevent a relapse. That a person 
may not expose himself to fresh attacks 
is a matter of course. : 

THE FOLLOWING GENERAL RULES 
should be observed by all: Whoever has 
once suffered from weakness of the heart, 
should carefully avoid every violent or 
unusual bodily exertion, keep himself free 
from excitement (which, unfortunately, 
cannot be entirely avoided) and professional 
or social fatigues, for they easily lead to 
anemia, to general exhaustion, and conse- 
quently to weakness of the heart. 

This last rule also holds good for all 
kinds of organic heart trouble, such as 
defects of the cardiac valve and chronic 
changes of the cardiac muscle. 

HELP FOR INCURABLES 

These cases—cardiac failures in the 
stricter sense of the word—cannot as a 
rule be completely cured. But a certain 
state can be reached in which the. strength 
of the heart counterbalances the hindrance 
in the circulation caused by the defect. 
Thus the body can be supplied in a normal 
manner with blood and nutritive fluids. 
This is called “compensation.” To bring 
about such a compensation, the above-said 
remedies of Bad Nauheim are often effect- 
ively employed in the same manner as for 
cases of functionary weakness of the heart. 
But certain medicaments (heart-tonics) 
alone are frequently sufficient, if combined 
with absolute repose. Later on, this “com- 


pensation” can be made steadier by means 
of a careful treatment of gymnastics and 
hill-climbing, and thus be rendered amply 
sufficient for a considerable amount of bod- 
ily exertion. © 

A well-regulated mode of life should now 
prevent this compensation from being lost 
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again. All excessive corporal exercises, as 
before said, must be shunned. According 
to the gravity of the lesion, longer or short- 
er walks are permissible. In bad cases they 
should only be taken on level ground. 
In less serious cases they may also be uphill. 
A slow pace should always be maintained, 
—no talking during the walk; standing still 
whenever the heart begins to make itself 
felt, or the breath comes quicker, and only 
continuing when the agitation has ceased. 

A walk should never be taken on a full 
stomach, i e, directly after a meal. The diet 
should not be one-sided, but a mixed one. 
. Puffing or heavy food, or pungent spices, 
should be avoided, and care be taken to 
keep the bowels in order. Large quanti- 
ties should not be consumed at one time; 
food should be taken about five times a day. 

Too much liquid is also noxious, as a 
large amount aggravates the action of the 
heart. Soup, water and other drinks 
together should not, as a rule, exceed one 
and one-half quarts a day. Mineral 
waters which contain large quantities of 
carbonic acid are not permissible. Excit- 
ing drinks, such as tea, coffee, wine and 


beer, are best of all renounced entirely, or 


only taken in very small quantities. For 
example, a cup of milk twice a day con- 
taining two-thirds milk and one-third weak 
coffee; one wineglass of light wine, or one 
tumbler of light beer, per diem. Brandy 
and the like are strictly prohibited, except- 
ing when they are taken on medical advice, 
at times, as a medicament for weakness of 
the heart. To moderate smoking—two to 
three light cigars a day—there need be no 
objection. Dancing, cycling and games 
that require rapid movement, should be 
given up altogether. Riding at a moderate 
pace, and for a short time only, can often 
be allowed; exciting games at cards, and 
the like, however, should not be 
indulged in. 

As regards clothing there are but the 
following remarks to make: Where 


there is a tendency to rheumatism and 
a too easy perspiration, woolen under- 
clothes, not too thick, should be worn. 
All those articles of apparel that impede 
the organs of respiration should be avoided. 
This refers especially to ladies in regard to 
the wearing of tight or stiff stays. 

The dwelling should be airy and not too 
high. Staying in overheated, badly venti- 
lated rooms is injurious, particularly if 
many persons are present at the same time. 
Walks should not be taken during stormy 
or damp-cold weather. A place where the 
air is dry is generally to be preferred for a 
sojourn, to places where the climate is 
damp and fogs frequent, but, as a rule, 
places higher than about three thousand 
feet above the sea should be avoided. 

It is of decided advantage that the skin 
should be cared for, but the baths taken 
should be neither too warm, nor too cold, 
especially in cases where there are morbid 
changes in the arteries. The temperature 
of the bath should not be higher than 92 
degrees, nor lower than 88 degrees F. It 
is advisable, also, that the water should 
not rise higher than the nipple, then be 
splashed over the upper part of the body. 
A sponge bath with lukewarm water, and a 
friction after it, on rising in the morning, 
is, in most cases, permissible and useful. 
Should signs of reduced heart-power make 
their appearance, such as difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, or insuf- 
ficient diuresis, a physician should be con- 
sulted at once, so that by an early prescrib- 
ing of the proper medicaments, repose, etc, 
or by a course of Nauheim treatment, any 
dangerous disturbance of the compensation 
may be prevented. 

By the due observance of all these regu- 
lations, it is possible, in spite of an existing 
heart trouble, to lead a life free from suffer- 
ing and to reach an old age. But it is 
necessary to possess so much power of will 
as to be able to renounce many a favorite 
habit and many a pleasure. 
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What Chicot Found in the Pigpen 


By B. Y. Fietp 


OWN at Fatherland Farm lives a 
little monkey called Chicot. He does 
not look one bit like the poor monkeys who 
go around town with the organ man. He 
has soft, brown fur like a tortoise shell kit- 
ten, and he has a funny face, which looks 
as if he knew all you said and was laughing 
at you and thinking, “What a nice little 
fellow you would be to play tag with if only 
I could get out of my cage.” Poor Chicot! 
he has to live in a cage because when he 
gets out of it he is so bad. He can do more 
naughty things in less time than a wicked 
little boy could do them. Once when 
Chicot got out he filled a little basket with 
coal, then he went to the hen yard and 
stoned the little baby chickies. The 
mamma hens flew at Chicot and tried to 
peck him, but he was safe. He sat on a 
fence and laughed at them and emptied the 
basket of coal, and when somebody came 
down from the house to find out why the 
mamma hens were screaming so, Chicot 
was hopping along the fence with the bas- 
ket on his head for a bonnet, and a dozen 
tiny chickies were lying dead all over the 
hen yard. 

For a long time after that Chicot stayed 
locked up in his little house. One day visit- 
ors called at the farm and Chicot was 
brought in to see them. They stroked his 
head and, scratched his funny ears and 
shook hands with him and said he was the 
dearest little monkey that ever was seen. 


Then they began to talk about something 
else and forgot Chicot till they heard a 
terrible crash. Chicot had run into the 
pantry and gathered up all the dishes he 
could find—cups and saucers and plates and 
tumblers and pitchers—and thrown them 
all out at the window. Of course every- 
thing was broken. Chicot was whipped, 
and it was a long, long time before he got 
out of his house with its walls of wire 
netting. 

He did escape again, though, and that 
was the day he discovered Pinky-Winky. 
She was the youngest of a big family of 
little kitties whose mamma had run away 
and left them. They were so tiny and so 
weak that one by one they all died but 
Pinky-Winky. She cried pitifully for two 
or three days, then she opened her eyes 
to look about her, and the world seemed 
so lovely that she made up her mind to 
live. She crept slowly from her nest till 
she came to a tiny hole in the fence, too tiny 
for anything to go through except a scrap 
of a kitty, and what do you suppose she 
found on the other side of the fence? What 
but a big family of weeny pink pigs, and a 
big comfortable mamma, and sunshine and 
nice clean straw and a lovely place to dig 
holes in the dirt. 

“My! what a nice, new world!” thought 
Pinky-Winky to herself. 

She was just wondering why her mamma 
could not have been nice and kind to them 
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as the old pig was with her babies, when 
one of the little pink pigs came and stared 
at her. He wanted to get acquainted. In 
half an hour Pinky-Winky was so friendly 
that when supper time came the little pigs 
invited her to go, too, and then they asked 
her to stay all night in the nice warm pen 
with its crinkly straw. 

So Pinky-Winky grew up with all the 
little pigs, and she became the most accom- 
plished little kitty I ever knew; she could 
grunt as nicely as she could mew, and she 
learhed to root around in the dirt exactly 
as the little pigs did. 

All the time Chicot was watching her, for 
his cage was close beside the pigpen. One 
day when his mistress went to feed him, 
Chicot waited for a chance to jump out of 
the cage, and down he dropped into the pig- 
pen. My, what a squeal the little pigs set 
up! But before they knew what he was 
doing, Chicot had picked Pinky-Winky up 


The Paroquet and the Cats 
By H. S. 


_ strange rural cats were recently 
brought to a shoe store in the city of 
Utica, N Y, where was also a paroquet quite 
glib of speech. The strange cats soon made 
themselves at home, but eved the gorgeous- 
. hued paroquet in a very feline manner. No 
doubt they agitated the question concern- 
ing the fine taste and delicacy of the little 
fellow who climbed all over his cage. Mr 
Paroquet’s cage was closely watched, how- 
ever, against any possible chance of escape. 

After the cats had been in the store for 
a week, one of the clerks upon coming in of 
a Sunday morning was surprised to find the 
cage open and the bird gone. Expecting to 
find some poor, pretty-colored feathers and 
three very satisfied cats, he began to look 
about the store. Away in the back part 
was a chair, in front of it were the 
three cats, and perched upon a round of the 
chair close to the floor was Mr Paroquet, 
bowing this way and that and saying, 
“Good-morning, howdedo, hello” to the 


in his arms and carried her to the very tip- 
top of the great oak tree, too far away for 
the highest ladder to reach him. 

Everybody on Fatherland Farm gathered 
at the foot of the tree and shouted to 
Chicot to come down. They were very fond 
of Pinky-Winky and proud of her, and 
they felt sure Chicot was going to kill her. 
They could not make Chicot mind, so when 
it grew dark the little brown monkey was 
still up among the oak leaves, grinning and 
chattering and clasping poor frightened 
Pinky-Winky in his arms. How long they 
stayed up there, nobody knows. 

In the morning Chicot was in his cage, 
so was Pinky-Winky, and they had grown 
to be very good friends. Pinky-Winky is 
two years old now, and a lovely, plump, 
stately cat. She still lives with Chicot in his 
house with its walls of wire netting, and 
when I saw them last they were drinking 
milk out of the same saucer. 


animals in low tones. Whether the paroquet 
talked against time to keep the cats inter- 
ested, or whether the cats were dazed to 
hear a bird talk, I cannot say, but Polly 
saved his feathers that time, and doubtless 
will be able to do it again if placed in the 
same predicament. 
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Good Househeeping Labies 


The Emancipation of Babies 


LIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

whose fight for progress for women 
began sixty years ago, at the same time 
started emancipation for babies—from 
tight wrappings. Her own little son, the 
eldest of her large family, arrived about 
that time, and Mrs Stanton brought her 
large fund of common sense to bear upon 
the subject. 

“It is astonishing,” says Mrs Stanton, 
“with what calm ignorance women face the 
subject of rearing a child. When they take 
a plant, a bird, a lapdog or an Angora cat 
into their homes, they give more time and 
study to how it ought to be reared than 
they do to-a small human being. I’m 
speaking, you understand, of some women; 
let us hope the large majority of American 
mothers are mothers in the finest sense of 
the word; intelligent and resourceful, with 
a splendid fund of common sense. To-day 
every library has books and books and 
books, overflowing with the sort of knowl- 
edge women need to make good mothers 
of them; sixty years ago little enough of 
such literature existed. What there was 
men had written, and for my part, I believe 
a woman knows more about a baby than 
men do. When I began to study the sub- 
ject of how a small, helpless morsel of 
humanity ought to be cared for, I found 
very little in books to help me. When my 
little son arrived I kept a watchful eye on 
my nurse. She was one of those old-fash- 


ioned nurses who pinned her faith, with a 
belief which was beautiful, to all the falla- 
cies that had been gathered about baby 
raising since the days of Hippocrates. I 
watched the tender little pink body being 
wound into bands that interfered with its 
breathing and digestive apparatus. These 
bands were ruthlessly pinned, then the tiny 
thing was tortured while it underwent a 
toilet elaborate as that of a society woman. 
It was dosed with herb teas for symptoms 
of diseases which had not appeared, but 
which had to be warded off, and then it was 
trotted to the slow torture of an ancient 
Presbyterian psalm tune. It would not go 
to sleep—who could have expected it to? 
It had more herb teas, more trotting, it was 
pinned a trifle tighter and treated to a new 
psalm tune of a more lugubrious order, then 
I took things into my own hands and 
instituted baby emancipation. 

“When the tiny creature was laid on the 
bed beside me I untied every binding 
string, took out every pin and it popped 
out of its swaddlings like a cork from a 
champagne bottle. It was not easy to make 
such a nurse understand common sense. It 
was tradition with her. To her horror I 
exchanged tight bandages for loose, warm 
garments which gave free play to every 
muscle in the warm, small body. I gave it 
a drink of cool water instead of milk every 
time it was thirsty, I opened the windows 
and allowed the tiny lungs to breathe fresh 
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air, I bathed it in water tested by a ther- 
mometer instead of the nurse’s elbow. I 
cut off its supply of herb teas, I fed it reg- 
ularly instead of every time it cried, I let 
sunshine flood the nursery, uncovered its 
head, and sang to it soft lullabies. 

“My advice to mothers is, let common 
sense and instinct lead you when caring for 
a baby. Tradition as to this one great 


subject has become barnacled by centuries 
until one is more likely to kill a child than 
rear it if ancient theories are carried out. 
I say let mothers use all the intelligence, 
common sense and tender mother love that 
God has bestowed upon them, then their 
little ones will have a radiant, happy, 
healthy childhood and grow into splendidly 
developed, useful men and women.” 


Homemade Playthings 


By Lovutse SIBLey 


be DESTRUCTIBLE, paintless, corner- 

less toys are not to be had in great varie- 
ty at any price, but the best toys for a baby 
are easily made at home. Among the toys 
one can buy, the very best is a little rubber 
chicken or duck, with a voice. Next in per- 
manent interest and indestructibility are the 
six-colored kindergarten balls. The other 
rubber animals and dolls are good in their 
place, but not first in choice. The chicken 
goes regularly into the morning bath, and 
will never grow old. Then among home- 
made toys there are things to make a noise, 
like rattles or hoops with bells. For this 
there is nothing better than big colored 
beads or buttons well corked in a bottle. 
A homemade linen doll with long arms and 
legs and no clothes is a great comfort to a 
little child and better than the printed rag 
dolls. 

Simple, good pictures pasted on 12-inch 
squares of cardboard are in some respects 
better than picture books for small babies. 

A stoutly made bean bag is a comfort- 
able plaything for a child under a year, and 
a small looking-glass is suitable if the baby 
is not inclined to bang and throw things. 
A simple little bag to put things in and out 
of will often delight even a very small baby. 

As a child begins to walk it is well if the 
mother has patience to teach water plays. 
Under presupposed good health conditions, 
water dabbling, at least once a day, ought 
to be part of the program from fifteen 
months on. A child easily learns not to tip 


over the water dish, and the dripping 
around must of course be allowed, and the 
place of the water feast planned according- 
ly. There are floating toys of various kinds 
to be had at small cost, but hardly better 
than paper boats, nutshells, small boxes and 
the like, easily found at home. And things 
to wash! There is joy! Cloth things and 
tin things, and bubbles to blow. Then, 
besides, water makes very good paste for 
tissue paper. I have seen a little girl not 
much more than two years old busy for 
an hour, papering a big bottle with toilet 
paper, applying the water paste with the 
nail brush. Scrubbing also is part of the 
water feast. Let the small dabbler scrub 
something, hard, for as long time as she 
likes, and wash the windows, ever so 
badly. 

Here, again, there are babies and babies. 
What one can readily be taught another 
cannot learn. But if patience can do it, let a 
child under two years learn to use scissors 
and a pencil and paper. Whatever the baby 
can lay up for itself as possibilities of enter- 
tainment should be thought of and planned 
for first and last. Watched they must be, 
but let them play with water and scissors 
and pencil under guard, as freely as you 
let them play with sand. Modeling clay can 
be given before three years of age, but 
better than that the red modeling wax. Ten 
cents’ worth is enough for a long time. 
Happy the child who has it put into his 
hands, 
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The Sand-man 


By Mary Hocketr FLANNER 


The Sand-man carries lint 


Made of raveled thistle-down; 
All powdered o’er with pollen 

From drowsy poppies blown. 
And he cures all Baby’s hurts— 

With his sleepy, soothing hand, 


As he rubs on his salve fresh from Dreamiand. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 


And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 

And Stumble-and-fall, 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 

Come one, and come all, 


And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Just lay your little head 


In your own dear mamma’s lap 
And close the tear-glued lashes 


As if to take a nap; 


Then listen for the Sand-man, 
Crooning low a slumber song, 


While he rubs on the salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 


And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 

And Stumble-and-fall, 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 

Come one, and come all, 


And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Prizes for Mothers 


Goon HousEKEEPING wants mothers to write and 
tell how they got their babies through the critical 
periods of the first and sécond years of life. It 
is not the easiest thing in the world for a busy 
woman to sit down and write these things, but 
she can do it-and do it well when she sets about 
it, for the tale comes straight from experience and 
from the heart. Rhetoric is not what we are 
after; we want the facts, as only a mother can 
set them down. 

This magazine, therefore, offers prizes for the 
best of the&e articles or letters, as follows: For 


the best letter or article by a mother telling how 
she brought her infant, or infants, through the 
critical periods of the first year, eight dollars in 
cash; for the two next in order of merit three 
dollars and one dollar and fifty cents respectively ; 
twelve dollars and fifty cents in all. For the best 
papers dealing with the child’s second year of life, 
prizes of the same amounts are offered, making 
twenty-five dollars in all. 

The only safe form in which to enter manu- 
script in such a competition is for each writer to 
write her name and address clearly at the head 
of the first sheet. The contest will close the 1st 
of April, 
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7 HE average income of the middle class 
of Americans, meaning by that term 
those who are between the two extremes 
of riches and poverty, is probably from 
fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred or 
three thousand a year. Between these 
limits will be found the incomes of many 
college professors, teachers, ministers, edi- 
tors, journalists, lawyers, doctors, book- 
keepers, clerks and business men. Among 
these classes the difficulty of living within 
the means is felt keenly. 

Take as a typical case the family of a 
college professor on a salary of eighteen 
hundred a year. Such a family has the cul- 
tivated tastes which require books, music, 
pictures and travel for gratification. They 
mingle socially with people of much larger 
means than their own and are accustomed 
to the luxuries of the wealthy class. To be 
equipped for his work a teacher must have 
professional books. He must travel more 
or less. All these conditions make the 
financial problem harder of solution than 
in many families of half the income where 
the needs are simpler. 

Herein lies the trouble. Many of the 
fifteen-hundred-a-year people do not think 
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A Banker’s Style on a 
Teacher’s Salary 


By Dickson 


that they can live in any essential particular 
differently from the three-thousand-a-year 
class. Hence the continual worry and often 
the shoddiness in living arising from the 
effort to make a small income support a 
style that demands double the amount. The 
statement frequently heard that a family 
cannot live in comfort on sixteen or eigh- 
teen hundred dollars a year, entertaining 
their friends, having something for the grat- 
ification of their intellectual and aesthetic 
tastes, and laying up a little money each 
year, is not at all true. All this can be done. 
The impossibility lies in trying to do the 
same things with this sum that one’s neigh- 
bors do with as much again. 

The actual value of any income depends 
largely upon one’s surroundings. The 
family with an income of from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars can live much 
better in a country town than in a large 
city. It is not merely that comfortable 
houses in desirable locations can be had at 
a lower rent. The price of provisions usually 
is somewhat higher in the city than in the 
country, and street car fare is an item of no 
small importance. Social life also is simpler 
in small towns. For all these reasons a 
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limited income can be made to go farther 
in a village than in a city. 

Since no two families have exactly the 
same needs and the same demands upon 
them, it is impossible to lay down cast-iron 
rules with regard to the division of an 
income. A comparison, however, of the 
statements concerning their household 
expenses furnished by nearly twenty house- 
keepers in different sections of the country, 
shows a much closer agreement in certain 
points than might have been expected. 
They had been asked to tell the family 
income and to state the amount of their 
table, household and incidental expenses, 
rent, cost of clothing for the family, and 
amount saved, if any. All of the women 
from whom information was received are 
intelligent, systematic housekeepers, who 
have given more or less study to the subject 
of domestic economy. 

In the cases reported where the income 
was from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
a year, the allowance for clothing usually 
ranged from two hundred and forty to three 
hundred a year. These figures were given 
by families varying in number from three 
to six. To clothe a family consisting of 
two adults and three or four children on 
three hundred dollars a year requires care- 
ful planning and can scarcely be managed 
unless a woman does much of the family 
sewing herself. That several families having 
about the same income should agree so 
nearly in the amount spent for clothing 
was unexpected. I had looked for greater 
variation in this particular than in almost 
any other item of family expenses. Prob- 
ably a different result would be obtained 
from the comparison of a larger number of 
reports, for it is likely that the average 
family of six on an income of two thousand 
spends more than three hundred a year 
for clothing.- 

The widest range in the estimates was 
found in table expenses. On incomes of 
from sixteen hundred to two thousand, two 
or three families of three persons each 
reckoned their table expenses at five dollars 
a week. One family of two adults and two 
children gives twenty-six dollars a month 
as the average cost of their table during the 
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year. In other families of the same size and 
income, table expenses are computed at 
from forty to fifty dollars a month. There 
is no other department of household ex- 
penditure which requires so much constant 
care and good management as the providing 
for the table. Undoubtedly the difference 
in the figures given does not represent a 
corresponding one in the quality of the 
family living, but rather a difference in skill 
in buying and in economy in the use of 
materials. 

Much thought and self-denial are also 
necessary to keep within bounds the inci- 
dental, which is the old man of the sea in 
housekeeping. In an impromptu sympo- 
sium of a dozen women upon the subject 
of domestic finances, it was decided that 
out of an income of sixteen hundred, four 
hundred should be allowed for incidentals, 
including savings, benevolence, life insur- 
ance premiums, etc. Some families having 
this salary do better. I know of two or 
three cases where on this income about 
four hundred dollars a year is saved, leaving 
twelve hundred for the total family 
expenses. 

An ideal division has been suggested by 
Mrs Ellen Richards for different incomes. 
On two thousand dollars a year for a fam- 
ily of two adults and two or three children 
the proposed distribution is as follows: 
Food, $500; rent, $400; fuel, wages, etc, 
$300; clothes, $400; higher life, savings, 
etc, $400. The last head must be under- 
stood to include all incidentals such as 
amusements, traveling expenses, books, etc. 

On one thousand dollars a year for a 
family of the same size, the allowance for 
food is $300; rent, $200; clothes, $150; fuel, 
wages, etc, $100; higher life, savings, etc, 
$250. Whether rent needs to be so much as 
the allowance here made depends entirely 
upon the locality. Outside of the large 
cities it should be less. I am sure also that 
many families of five or six with two thou- 
sand dollars a year spend less than five 
hundred dollars for food. 

Although each family has its peculiar 
conditions, a comparison of its expenses in 
various lines with those of others of similar 
income cannot fail to be instructive. If 
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there be a weak spot in the financial man- 
agement, it will be brought to light by this 
means. A letter received not long since 
well illustrates the difficulties with which 
many women are contending. The writer is 
evidently an intelligent woman with good 
general ideas in regard to her own dress 
and the management of her household. She 
says that her husband’s salary amounts to 
nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars a year. 
There are three in the family and their 
expenses are as follows: Rent, $216; fuel, 
$75; table, $425; the remaining $223 covers 
clothing, church contribution of forty dol- 
lars, life insurance and all other incidentals. 
The sum spent on several of these is given, 
showing that the writer has a better knowl- 
edge than the average woman of where the 
money goes. She then asks if any sug- 
gestion can be given as to how she can 
reduce their expenses. 

Comparing this statement with the pro- 
posed division of the income of one thou- 
sand dollars, just given, it will be noticed 
that the chief point of difference is in the 
cost of the table, that being one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars more in this particu- 
lar case than in the ideal allowance. That, 
too, was the estimate for a family of five or 
six instead of one of three. Certainly a com- 


DISCOVERIES 


Made byour Observers and Experimenters 


@ Perhaps one housekeeper’s experience in cover- 
ing jelly with melted paraffine may serve as a 
warning to others. The jelly was currant, made in 
July, and a thick coating of melted paraffine was 
placed on top of each glass, apparently excluding 
all air from the surface of the jelly. In a few 
weeks the odor of fermentation was discovered in 
the closet where the jelly was stored, and in- 
vestigation showed that the coating of paraffine 
had shrunk and cracked and the jelly was oozing 
above it. Quick action saved the jelly, but paraf- 
fine has had its first and last trial. Circles of 
paraffine paper, such as is used in candy stores, or 


fortable table for three persons can be fur- 
nished at a cost of not more than five dol- 
lars a week. The writer of the letter then 
would do well to give especial study to the 
subject of table economy. She can get help 
in this line by showing her bills of fare for 
a week to some experienced housekeepers 
and asking their advice. Most of the recent 
cook books give valuable instructions for 
economical buying and for avoiding waste 
in the use of provisions. The economist 
needs to exercise much care in planning 
bills of fare for different meals, and her 
efforts should be seconded by the other 
members of the family, who must learn to 
eat a variety of palatable, wholesome food, 
and not to insist upon confining themselves 
to a few dishes of the most expensive 
kind. 

It would be a practical and interesting 
line of work for a woman’s club, composed 
of housekeepers, to compare weekly bills 
of fare and their cost during one whole sea- 
son. Some valuable information ought to 
be gained in this way. The question of 
getting the best food values for the least 
money concerns all housekeepers deeply, 
and, as a people, we are just beginning to 
understand the extent of our ignorance on 
this important subject. 


circles of white paper dipped in whiskey, brandy 
or alcohol, placed carefully over the top of jelly 
and a large circle of white paper pasted over the 
giass, will preserve jelly for a year or two. Tin 
tops are to be avoided because they rust easily 
and are sometimes hard to remove from the 
glass.—Annabel Lee. 


» The first time my husband walked in with three 
extra people for dinner nearly brought me to the 
verge of nervous prostration. My dinner, already 
cooked, consisted of four lamb chops, six potatoes 
and two cups of custard. It meant a scramble 
and a polite refusal of every dish on the table by 
my husband and myself. After that day I added 
what I called an emergency shelf to my pantry. On 
the shelf will be found one bottle of salad dressing, 
one can of lobster, one can of salmon, one can of 
deviled ham, three cans of assorted soups, several 
bottles of fancy pickles and a package of banquet 
wafers. Canned vegetables are of course a neces- 
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sity. As soon as anything is used, replace it at 
once. The housekeeper who once starts an emer- 
gency shelf will never let it drop out of the pantry. 
She is amply repaid by having friends say they 
always are certain she is prepared for company. 
Chopped celery, ready for a salad, can also be 
added; it makes a nice addition to the list, as 
salads are generally liked by all people.—Susie 
Brooks Mareau. 


¥ One of the tricks my wife learned the last time 
she went visiting—and she is always learning, for 
she keeps her eyes and ears open—was the making 
of white grape salad. The grapes must be minus 
skin and seeds. The salad, even from a man’s 
standpoint, is good. Another of the tricks learned 
during the same visit was to cut up (or down) her 
old tablecloths into towels for wiping glass and 
silver. Nothing else is so good for this pur- 
pose.—J. 

¥ There is nothing new, I suppose, though I never 
have happened to see elsewhere an umbrella and 
cane rack like that which we had built on the 
inside of a closet door downstairs in our house. 


Rack, and Cat Not “ Out of the Bag” 


A small sketch of it is given herewith. It occu- 
pies space which otherwise would not be utilized, 
and is very convenient indeed. The shelf at the 
bottom on which the ferrules of the umbrellas 
rest should be inclosed with a small strip to keep 
them from slipping off.—J. T. 


¥ My camera was at home, of course, instead of 
on the train with me, the other day when a bright 
young girl and a kitten traveling together made 
a cute picture. The kitten’s head protruded from 
a bag, which was slung from the girl’s shoulder 
by a strap of tape when she left the cars. The 
bag was of ticking, the aperture just large 
enough to keep Miss Kitten from using her feet, 
but not tight enough to choke, This seemed more 


comfortable for all concerned than a basket.— 
Emily. 


¥ Along with the card tray at the front door of a 
Boston home is a tablet and pencil with which 
the maid keeps a record of callers who decline to 
leave their cards. The memory of the best of 
servants is fallible, and many a call from an inti- 
mate friend would never be known to “my lady” 
but for this arrangement.—O. R. L. 


® In fixing over old things, I have discovered that 
the carpet of a small pattern is much more eco- 
nomical than a floor covering with a large, sprawly 
figure. It can be mended, turned, made over, and 
the small figure matched very easily, while the 
large pattern is a very terror to the contriving 
housekeeper.—H. E. 


# A plum pudding stuck to the mold and broke in 
half a dozen pieces just when I was ready to 
serve it. I patched it together with white of 
egg brushed on each broken piece with a feather. 
Then I took the rest of the white, beat it quickly 
to a froth, added a spoonful of powdered sugar 
and a dash of vanilla. I spread it over the pud- 
ding with a palette knife exactly as if I were 
icing a cake, browned it slightly in a hot oven 
and sent it to the table with a dish of hard 
sauce. The compliments I had on my beautiful 
looking pudding made me smile.—Isabel. 


#% To make tough steak tender, mix together two 
tablespoons of vinegar and olive oil, pour it over 
the steak, moistening both sides, and let it stand 
all night. Broil it quickly and see the result.—C. 


# At a recent club affair, half bazar, half bakery 
sale, the thing we sold out first was home- 
made candied orange and lemon peel. Half 
a dozen women provided this consignment and 
it was delicious. Besides being better than 
anything which could be bought at a grocery, 
it was put up in the prettiest of receptacles. 
They were the tiny round baskets in which 
red raspberries are sold, lined with delicate 
white paper napkins, then done up in a round of 
pale yellow crepe paper and tied with orange 
ribbon. Each one sold for fifty cents and they 
brought in quite a nice sum of money.—W. 


@ I had done marketing for ten years before I 
discovered a jewel of a butcher who had intelli- 
gence enough to make me understand the dif- 
ference between lamb and mutton chops. A rolled 
loin chop is an English chop, a rolled rib chop is 
a German chop, and a French chop is a rolled rib 
chop scraped. The English chop is the best, I 
think, as it has a morsel of tenderloin on one 
side.—I. : 
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The Individuality of Our Boys 


66 MOTHER and I are quite talkative, 

but our eldest boy speaks so little 
we are really worried over it.” A father goes 
on to give further particulars, from which it 
is easy to see that the boy is one of those 
quiet chaps who believe “silence is golden.” 
Evidently this youngster is unlike his 
parents in this respect; he doubtless thinks 
they talk too much, and he is probably 
right. 

Several other letters also emphasize the 
all too common fact that, as Emerson says, 
“We teach boys to be such men as we are.” 
Our egotism unconsciously leads us to set 
ourselves up as a model. We forget that 
every normal child is a unit, different from 
any other unit of the genus. Instead of 
seeking to discover the peculiar bent of the 
child’s nature, and fostering its individual- 
ity, we try to make it like other children, 
or like ourselves. 

I am sure that parents generally err in 
this matter. Custom has developed con- 
ventionality in training boys and girls, as 
in other affairs of life, until parents have 


A Plain Talk 


come to think they must “follow the fash- 
ion” in this as in other matters. So the 
boy who is overflowing with vital energy 
that naturally seeks an outlet in work or 
play, is tied down to the same routine in 
school and home that is applied to his 
quiet and studious brother. What is the 
latter’s meat often proves the former’s poi- 
son. His physical energy, which might 
produce such wonderful results if conserved 
and properly directed into channels where 
it will be effective, is dissipated, the boy 
becomes lazy and discontented and easily 
falls a prey to bad habits or evil asso- 
ciates. 

Emerson hits the nail on the head, in the 
remark quoted, when he goes on to say: 
“We do not teach boys to aspire to be all 
they can. We do not give them a training 
as if we believed in their noble nature. We 
scarce educate their bodies. We do not train 
the eye and hand.” How little we really 
know as yet about training our boys! The 
least we can do is to encourage their indi- 
viduality. Don’t repress it. 


with Fathers 


By A. C. S. 


T is a bold statement, but I think facts 
will bear me out when I say that in nine 
cases out of ten boys are left to “pick up” 
the most dangerous knowledge in the world. 
The school yard and the swimming pool 
reek with filth that passes for wit. Singu- 
larly pure-minded is the boy who escapes 
pollution. A boy likes a joke. He is quick 


to see the point, and over the relish of it 
he smacks his lips. The funny story is 
absorbed instantly. It is the humorous 
side of the questionable story that first 
appeals to him. The knowledge that it 
deals with a forbidden subject gives added 
spice. The story sticks in the mind, and the 
poison begins to work. A taste for such 
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stories is formed. His sense of shame and 
modesty is blunted. 

Why, indeed? First, from a false delicacy 
on the father’s part, and second, from a 
failure to realize the insidious evil to which 
the boy is exposed. The father forgets his 
own youth and the snares set for heedless 
feet. He says, “My boy is too pure-minded 
to listen,” and he forgets that unless that 
mind is prepared and watched over and 
kept clean as it expands it must absorb 
the evil with the good. Was there ever 
a boy who, despite the kicks of outraged 
conscience, did not find a precious flavor 
in the stolen apple? He is told that certain 
things are not spoken of in society. Why? 
Because it is wrong. Why? Never mind 
now; that is not for small boys to know. 
They must never think of them. There 
is the red rag in the bull’s face. They 
mustn't know about these things, therefore 
immediately they do think about them and 
resolve to know. As soon as the boys get 
together they swap knowledge. They hang 
about the older boys and pick up more, 
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some truth mixed with much of filth, and 
the truth obtained shown in a light that 
makes it a source of harm to the moral 
development and the physical being. 

I had occasion recently to talk with the 
physical director of a large gymnasium 
under whose care are nearly two hundred 
boys between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen, boys for the most part who come 
from homes of culture and _ refinement. 
What he told me but corroborates the asser- 
tions | have made. 

Teach your boy that the body is the tem- 
ple of the soul; that he may defile it neither 
in deed nor thought. Teach him early and 
plainly truths that he must know sooner 
or later. Remember that as soon as he 
goes to school he is old enough to begin 
to come under evil influences. Talk to 
him plainly and honestly. Show him the 
evil of impurity and its awful results. Sat- 
isfy his curiosity. Win his confidence that 
he may come to you whenever he seeks 
knowledge. Then will the talk of Tom, 
Dick and Harry fall on heedless ears. 


Children and the Use of Money 


By Lizzie Grecc 


extremes have been taken by 

parents with regard to children’s hand- 
ling money. Some give their children all the 
money they want, while others never give 
their children a cent. In the first case, the 
children grow up without any ideas of the 
value of a dollar, and are often obliged to 
learn later in life, through failure, the value 
of money. In the second case, as soon as 
the child reaches an age to earn anything, 
he wishes to enjoy the luxury and freedoin 
of spending as he chooses, and often does so 
with about the same result as in the first 
instance. 

Neither method is wise nor just to the 
child. A great deal of his future happiness 
and usefulness, as well as that of those con- 
nected with him, depends upon his ability 
to earn and manage an income. When- 
ever the child can earn money honorably, 
let him do-so. Give a child a certain 


amount or allowance. As soon as he is old 
enough, teach him to keep a little book 
account. Let him spend some of his money. 
He will make mistakes, of course, but better 
learn to use good judgment through a five- 
cent mistake when a child than through a 
five hundred-dollar one when grown. 
Advise a child how to spend it, but if possi- 
ble make him feel that he is responsible for 
the result. Every time that he makes a poor 
bargain, let him suffer the natural conse- 
quences. Teach him system in finances. 
One of our wealthy men made it a rule to 
always lay by one-fifth of his income for 
a nest egg. A certain proportion should 
be given to benevolent and _ religious 
purposes. 

By teaching a child honor and good 
judgment in the use of money, you teach 
him much that goes into the making of a 
good citizen. 
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A Book Sale 


By ANNIE WILLIS McCuLLouGH 


T a book sale, every sort of book-named 

article, from a needlebook to a guest 
book, can be placed on sale. Needlebooks 
need not be described and guest books 
require but a passing word. A good motto 
or inscription for these guest room records 
is “The ornament of a home is the friends 
who frequent it.” Everyone knows about 
the booklets of pressed flowers or seaweeds, 
each properly inscribed with its name, the 
date, and the locality where found; every- 
one has seen the time-worn chamois-skin 
penwiper books with their invariable 
joke, “Extracts from the pen of—’; yet no 
doubt many people are still likely to buy 
them, especially at a charity sale. The 


same is true of the court-plaster cases made 
like tiny books, and those convenient little 
stamp books having oiled silk leaves and 
the postal rates neatly printed in by the 


maker. 

Address books, either homemade or 
factory-made, ought to be among the wares. 
A homemade “postal-record,” a neat little 
white linen covered book in which one can 
keep the list of letters one writes, with 
names and dates, is sure to please novelty 
seekers. If the leaves are folded and tied in, 
the cover can be used indefinitely. Maga- 
zine covers are really useful adjuncts to any 
library table. They are made of sheets of 
coarse, heavy paper, preferably some shade 
of brown, decorated quaintly with brown 
and gold. The present-day magazines 
often contain illustrated poems, sometimes 
done in color, which begin and end so that 
they can be removed without including 
other print. One of these, put into pretty 
covers, will be very salable. An essay in 
pamphlet form, or a story selected from a 
miagazine, may be treated in the same way. 

The photograph souvenir book must not 
be forgotten, either. It can be of any size, 
from a single folded card or sheet of paper, 
each page containing an amateur photo- 
graph, to as many pages as one has photo- 


graph prints. A simple kind is made by 
using a fold of writing paper, containing 
six sheets and furnishing ten to twelve 
pages. The prints are gummed at their top 
corner, or are inserted into little cuts made 
for each of the four corners. The whole is 
put into a parchment or cartridge paper 
cover. 

“Baby’s Record” is a sort of book that 
mothers will buy. Its large, square pages 
are to be ruled off into columns or spaces, 
some for photographs of baby, some where 
records can be inscribed. The latter are to 
be marked with some such list as this: 
“Birthday,” “weight when born,” “weight 
at one month,” “at one year,” etc, “date of 
short clothes,” “date of first tooth,” “baby’s 
first gifts,’ etc. A laundry list, printed 
sheets for making which can be purchased 
and inclosed in a dark paper or linen hind- 
ing, will be bought by gentlemen at a book 
sale. A tiny pencil should of course be 
attached. 

Add to this variety of articles a few nov- 
elties, which many women are bright at 
devising, and the “book sale’ will really 
have a great many wares to offer. A few 
novel ideas, here presented for the first 
time, will perhaps suggest more. First, 
“The Candy Book” is sure to be popular. 
It is to contain recipes for candies of all 
sorts, obtained whenever possible from 
experienced makers of homemade confec- 
tions, neatly printed, written, or pasted on 
its pages. If one can do them, funny little 
drawings or suitable quotations may enliven 
the text. A joke book is another fresh 
device in the booklet form. Paste into half 
a dozen sheets of writing paper clippings 
containing all the good jokes that. can be 
found in magazines or newspapers. An 
illustrated joke now and then brightens up 
the volume. If one can decorate the cover, 
it will be well; if not, paste on it a picture of 
a person laughing, and letter the book 
“Jokes,” or “Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
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nomics of Domestic Service, to the End that 

Arrived at and Put Into Universal Practice.” 
HE announcement in our December 
number that an organized, scientific, 
practical and economic effort to solve the 
help question had at last been undertaken, 
has attracted enthusiastic interest at home 
and abroad. Women everywhere, both 
mistress and maid, rejoice that this great 
question is at last to be grappled with in a 
comprehensive manner. 

Judging from the large number of com- 
munications already received, women’s 
clubs and societies generally are eager to 
take up this work. Many progressive 
women who do not happen to be associated 
with women’s organizations are also taking 
part. Several educational iustitutions that 
make a specialty of domestic science are 
also giving the matter close attention. The 
leaders of opinion among women—in fact, 
intelligent and earnest women everywhere 
—are rallying to its support. 

The exact plan has been thought out with 
care. It is the result of many years’ expe- 
rience in work of this character, and of 
months of thought devoted to this special 
undertaking. The unique thing about it is 
its simplicity, which comports with its 
thoroughness. It involves very little effort 
on the part of any one woman or other 
person interested, but this little work by 
each one of thousands will be so well organ- 
ized that the results will come together 
with the perfection of an automatic 
machine. 

Every detail is clearly set forth in the 
directions, quéstions and blanks for reply 
that accompany the plan of work. The 
whole thing has been printed in a set of 
pages and blanks, each page 10 by 14 inches 
in size,-which covers the subject in every 
detail. This “Plan of Work for Domestic 
Service Inquiry” will be sent free to all who 
forward ten cents in stamps for postage. 
Space does not permit its reproduction here. 


Solving the Help Problem 


Women’s Clubs and Individual Women Co-operating with Our “Bureau of Inquiry Into the Eco- 


a Rational Solution of Existing Evils May Be 


Organizations, in particular, will find in 
this document food for discussion and work. 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
has been set aside by Good Housekeeping 
for honoraria for the best report or work 
done by clubs or individuals in this inquiry. 
The first prize will be at least one hundred 
dollars. No fees, subscriptions or other 
expenses of any kind or nature need be 
incurred by anyone who co-operates in this 
undertaking, as the entire expense of col- 
lating and publishing the results is borne by 

Good Housekeeping. 

The work is a vast one. The sooner 
every person, club or organization inter- 
ested can take hold of it in earnest, the 
better. Send for the plan of work at once, 
follow its directions and return the reports 
at the earliest moment consistent with thor- 
oughness. Talk over the matter with your 
friends and neighbors, mention it in your 
correspondence, do everything possible to 
extend the interest in it. The widest pub- 
licity is needed, and the most universal 
co-operation on the part of both mistress 
and maid, as well as of women’s organiza- 
tions, clubs, societies, cooking schools, 
domestic science colleges, etc. 

Let us unite in collecting an array of 
data, facts, experience, ideas and sugges- 
tions which in comprehensiveness, accuracy 
and value will compare favorably with any 
scientific or economic investigation ever 
attempted by any institution or any gov- 
ernment. This is the first step in the evolu- 
tion of what we believe will prove to be “a 
rational solution of existing evils, capable 
of being put into universal practice in every 
home.” Certainly this is a result devoutly 
to be wished for, and it can be accom- 
plished. It simply requires general co-oper- 
ation on the part of all interested in the 
plan of work of Good Housekeeping’s 
service inquiry. 
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Progress in the Home 


Some men are prone to complain 
that “home is not what it used to 
be; mother’s cooking is a lost art; 
foods are served from tin cans; 
families even go to hotels their 
Thanksgiving or Christmas din- 
ner.” And so on. 

These critics do not conduct 
business as their fathers did. They 
take advantage of every improve- 
ment to lighten labor, to reduce 
their expenses, or to increase their 
profits or pleasures. Such innova- 
tions are accepted as a matter of 
course in every industry—except in 
housekeeping. Too many men 
think that there can be no im- 
provement over the methods of 
housekeeping practiced in their 
childhood days. They resent, 
rather than encourage, innovations 
in the home whose purpose is ex- 
actly what they accept as a matter 
of course in their business. Many 
a wife and mother suffers from 
this unfairness and prejudice. 

The truth is, that the home is 
undergoing an evolution. The un- 
derlying principle of this move- 
ment is to relieve the drudgery 
of housekeeping by employing 
the co-operative idea in various 
ways. Much of the work and 
most of the waste of old meth- 
_ ods in the kitchen are saved 
by using the prepared foods that 
are becoming increasingly numer- 
ous and popular. A great factory 
can make soup cheaper than it can 
be done in a single household; or 
ook meat in various ways; or pre- 
pare cereals so that even bread- 
making is no longer necessary. By 
all means, therefore, let us wel- 


EDITORIAL 


come this new development of 
canning, cooking and food manu- 
facture. Only let us insist upon 
pure foods and hygienic processes. 

It is evident that this movement 
is as yet in its infancy. Progress 
will be sure, and it will be increas- 
ingly rapid. Why? Because few 
lines of effort will pay larger 
profits than the preparation of pure 
foods for the million, in attractive 
forms that will be more convenient 
as well as much cheaper than pres- 
ent or former methods. 

With the vital problem of pure 
foods vastly simplified, w ves and 
mothers will have more time to 
devote to the proper train ng and 
education of their children. Here 
is where we all err. We have been 
putting our children’s development 
more and more into the hands of 
outsiders. These teachers or ex- 
perts mean well, but they really 
know very little about individual 
development, or are too crowded 
with pupils and work and official- 
ism to do their best. Parents 
must.acquire the capacity and time 
needed for their children’s devel- 
opment. 

The evolution of the home must 
keep pace with the evolution of 
industry. A solution of the do- 
mestic service problem (see Page 
55 of this issue) is one of the first 
steps. 


The Return to Nature 


Milliners complain that their 
business is affected quite seriously 
by the more rational fashions and 
natural methods adopted by women 
in the matter of headdress. It is 
becoming almost universal to wear 
no hat whatever in warm weather, 
especially outside of cities. The 
past fall the custom extended to 
many cities also. In winter, too, 
hats are worn less and less. Again, 
the pretty, simple, artistic and 
comparatively inexpensive “out- 
ing” hats and those of similar 
style are replacing the more pre- 
tentious, expensive headdress pre- 
viously worn. All this is charac- 


teristic of the return to more nat- 
ural methods of life that is gradu- 
ally taking place among intelligent 
people everywhere. The change is 
good for both the purse and the 
health of the mothers and daugh- 
ters, but it is certainly bad for 
the milliners. 


“A Happy New Century” 


To our readers! May it be even 
better than the last. Goop House- 
KEEPING was not present when that 
one dawned, but it confidently ex- 
pects to greet its readers on the Ist 
of January, 2001, and a tremen- 
dous lot of them—a million, at 
least. 

Goop HousEKEEPING intends also 
that the twentieth century shall be 
much happier than the nineteenth, 
through its friendly offices. People 
will have better and more health- 
ful things to eat, and no longer 
wear themselves out with house- 
hold labors and cares, for Goop 
HovusEKEEPING will make house- 
keeping a recreation. It has com- 
menced to do so already. 

Goop HousEKEEPING has a warm 
personal regard for every sub- 
scriber and reader, and wants to 
hear from them all in one way or 
another. If you cannot send us 
something to print—a recipe, or a 
“Discovery,” or something—you 
can say a good word for the maga- 
zine to your friends, and we shall 
hear from it in new subscriptions. 
The more friends you can rally to 
us, the bigger and finer Goon 
HovusEKEEPING we can give you. 

+ 

The dainty and artistic picture 
accompanying the verses, To 
Somebody’s Great-grandmother, 
in this issue of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, is from a photograph of Miss 
Gertrude Bennett as Amy Fal- 
coner in The Choir Invisible, a 
play taken from James Lane AIl- 
len’s novel of the same title. 

> 

“When in difficulty, ask Goon 

HovuseEKEEPING.” 
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KEEPING HOUSE IN 
All That My Lady Will Have to Do, if th 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


e Present Rate of Progress Continues, Will Be to Press 
the Button 


Plants for Indoor Decoration 
By Pror S. T. MayNnarp 


In previous articles I have treated of soils, of 
water and watering, and the insects the grower of 
house plants has to contend with. It remains for 
me now to mention some of the most desirable 
plants for indoor decoration and the special care 
each requires for its best growth. 

It must be borne in mind that much of one’s 
success will depend on their skill in producing 
the necessary conditions of soil, water and tem- 
perature, and it is impossible for any one limited 
article to give instruction that shall apply to all 
cases. If the reader is an entire novice in the 
growth of house plants it would be well to read 
such books as House Plants, and How to Succeed 
with Them, by Page, and Window Flower Garden, 
by Heinrich, and also consult the local florist as 


_ [The first article in this series on Window Gardening, 
in the issue of November, 1900, dealt with the choice of 
house plants and their care; the second, in the December 
number, with Insect Foes. The accompanying article, with 
4 group of desirable plants, will be continued next month.] 


to the varieties that are most beautiful and that 
will probably give the best results under given 
conditions. 

Plants for the house may be grown from seed 
or from cuttings or slips, or as previously sug- 
gested, small plants already started may be pur- 
chased from the local florist or plant grower at 
small expense. Among the plants that are easily 
grown from seed are sweet alyssum, begonias, 
abutilons, coleus, mignonette, etc. 

For success with the seeds, first, the tempera- 


‘ture must be provided at which the plant grows 


the most rapidly; second, the seeds must be 
planted in good soil and not be allowed to be- 
come too dry or too wet. In the dry atmosphere 
of the average sitting room it is often rather diffi- 
cult to keep the surface of the soil in the seed box 
or pots provided with an even amount of moisture 
that is necessary for quick and vigorous germina- 
tion, and some artificial covering is provided. This 
covering may be thin, coarse cotton cloth, cheese- 
cloth or muslin laid upon the soil, so that water 
may be applied freely and the soil will not be 
washed from the seeds at one point and be covered 
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too deeply at another. Or finely broken sphagnum 
moss, one-eighth to one-fourth inch deep, may be 
sifted over the seeds. With the former, as soon 
as the seeds begin to lift the cloth in their growth, 
it should be carefully lifted and the box or pot 
kept in the shade until the plantlets are well 
above the soil, when they should be placed in full 
sunlight as much as possible. A plate or wooden 
cover is sometimes placed over the seed box or 
pot until the seeds begin to germinate, with good 
results, but care must be taken that the atmos- 
phere be not too confined or the temperature too 
high for the kind of seeds sown. The temperature 
of the room where the seeds are kept should fall 
1o to 15 degrees lower at night than during the 
daytime, as with growing plants, the effort being 
to produce as nearly as possible the same condi- 
tions of soil and temperature as those in which 
the plants best thrive out of doors or in a well- 
kept greenhouse. 

If the seeds come up too thickly and tend to 
“draw up” or become spindling and weak, they 
must be thinned until each plant has sufficient 
room to make a stocky and healthy growth. Some 
of these thinnings may be transplanted into boxes 
or pots. Most seedlings are easily transplanted 
if they are taken up carefully and few of the 
roots injured, the soil into which they are set 
being fine and moist and being pressed firmly 
against the roots. After transplanting, the boxes 
or pots should be placed in a rather cool and 
shady place for a day or two, until new roots 
are formed. Some seedlings, like those of the 
mignonette, begonias, etc, are difficult to trans- 
plant, in which case it is best to sow the seeds a 
few each in small pots, and to prevent drying out 
of the soil, the pots should be plunged in boxes of 
soil or sphagnum moss, and the surface of the 
soil iri the pots may be also covered with cloth or 
fine sphagnum. 

If plants are rooted from cuttings, as described, 
they should be potted in small pots as soon as 
roots are formed, and the same care is needed 
as with newly transplanted seedlings, to prevent 
the soil from becoming too dry. When the box of 
soil or sphagnum is not convenient, each small 
pot may be plunged into one of larger size and 
the space between the two be packed with 
sphagnum or any other material that holds 
moisture. If the conditions of soil, temperature 
and water are just right, plants in these little pots, 
often called “thumb” pots (from two to two and 


one-half inches in diameter), will grow rapidly 
and will need repotting into pots from one-half 
to one inch larger in diameter. The advantages 
of the small porous pot are that there is little or 
no danger of the soil becoming sour or stagnant 
from long saturation, and an abundance of air 
can get in around the rqots and develop plant 
food in the soil for the growth of the plant. 
Plants will grow better, live longer and blossom 
more freely in small pots than in large ones, if 
the water supply is kept up. Repotting should be 
done at intervals in the growth, and this must 
continue until the plant outgrows its quarters or 
succumbs to some of the numerous insects or 
disease that attack it. Sometimes the soil may 
be renewed to advantage by taking off a few 
inches of the surface in the pots and adding as 
much very rich compost, or the plant food needed 
to make a rapid growth may be added as a liquid 
manure, made from stable manure or from some 
of the many plant or flower foods made by the 
manufacturers of fertilizers. These applications 
should not be made more often than once or 
twice each week, but the soil, if very dry, should 
never be saturated with a strong liquid manure. 

A very good formula for house plant liquid 
fertilizer is as follows: One teaspoonful nitrate of 
soda, one teaspoonful sulphate of potash, one tea- 
spoonful acid phosphate or four teaspoonfuls fine 
ground bone, in two gallons of water. Use this 
liquid in place of water once or twice each week, 
according to the poorness of the soil or the growth 
of the plants. 

The plants that may be most successfully 
grown in the house, we may consider under the 
following groups,—those thriving best at an av- 
erage of 45 degrees at night and 60 to 65 degrees 
during bright day; those that grow best at a 
medium temperature of 50 degrees at night and 
70 to 75 degrees during the day; and those that 
require 56 to 80 degrees under the same condi- 
tions. Among those belonging to the first group 
may be mentioned the azalea, alyssum, chysan- 
themum, carnation, petunia, Vinca (periwinkle), 
primrose, hardy fern and many others native to 
the temperate zone. In the second group we may 
place abutilon, asparagus, Dutch bulbs, cactuses, 
cyclamen, rubber tree, ferns, geraniums, cyperus, 
Mahernia, marguerite, oxalis, palms, passion 
flowers, roses, smilax, etc, etc. In the third group 
are placed the begonia, coleus, fuchsia, ferns, 
gloxinia, heliotrope, etc, etc. 


[Group One will appear in Goop HouseKeep:NG for February] 
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SOMEBODY—IRONING 59 


Somebody the broad part of the iron, to give them the requi- 
site roll, and see that they are perfectly dry. Then 
pin each together to preserve the roll. If there 
As I pursue my daily tasks, ere plaits, raise them first with a blunt knife and 


Upstairs and downstairs, in and out, then iron downward, and with the edge of the 
Each room I enter bears the trace 


By Mase. WHITMORE 


) iron follow every line of stitching to give it dis- 
Of Somebody who's been about. tinctness 
In mother’s room Miss Dolly sleeps, ' . 
All tucked away in Someone’s bed; To fold the shirt after it has been well aired 
And on the window ledge I find by the fire or in the sun, lay it on the table with 
A file of soldiers painted red. the bosom down and fold the sides to meet in the | 
ee middle of the back. Then fold each sleeve length- i 
* ror es on the nursery floor; wise in the same way, and lastly fold it horizon- 
A basket filled with weeds adorns tally, so that the bosom lies by itself. The shirt 


The handle of the nursery door; 
In Daddy’s tub I see afloat 


is then ready to lay away. : 
A wondrous navy, large and small ; LS | 


desk bell, Toroccan Suir—In the depth of winter a most 
‘ comfortable coat for the little folks, who enjoy a 

If Chopin I attempt to play, roll in a snowbank beyond every other sport, is 
Somebody climbs into my lap; a warm toboggan suit. One large, woolly blanket 
will make from two to four suits, according to the 
And when, again, I try to write, size of the youngster. Gray and brown blankets 
Somebody takes my pen away; with a bright border can be used, although white 


Or if I wish to go abroad, 


is the prettiest and washes excellently—if the 
omebody begs, “O mother, stay!” 


laundress knows her business. Make the suit in 


So many stitches to be sewn Canadian style after a pattern which can he found 
So many buttons to put on, in any dry goods store. Cut it large to allow for 
With whips to make and toys to mend, shrinkage. The scarlet cap and scarf, which add 


And endless knots to be undone— such a touch of picturesqueness to the suit, can 
O God, I pray these tasks may still 


Sis Ger! be bought in the webbing and made up at home 
How could I live if thou shouldst take with homemade tassels. 
Somebody and my cares away? 


Ironing White Shirts 
By Heten M. Hunt 


To iron shirts previously starched, it is needful 
to have them starched evenly on the wrong side 
of the bosom, then made perfectly smooth and 
rolled tight in a damp cloth, to be laid away two 
or three hours. Then have at hand a bowl of 
water and clean piece of thin muslin, beside the 
bosom board. Now fold the shirt down the mid- 
dle of the back and iron that, then the front sides 
and the sleeves, followed by the neckband and the 
cuffs. Then insert the bosom board under the 
bosom, stretch it smooth and firm, and over it 
draw a piece of cheese cloth or thin muslin wrung 
dry from cold water, and iron it over rapidly with 
a very hot iron. A large one is ‘best. 

Now remove the cloth and iron rapidly up and 
down, until it is polished and smooth. If wrinkles 
appear, apply the dampened cloth and polish over 
again. -Always smooth and iron from the top of 
the bosom’ to the bottom. At the last, rub over 
* the inside of the collar band and the cuffs with 


Harmless looking little dogs; but their original 
use was to hunt bears in Russia. They are 
known as Russian bear dogs. 
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Tailor Gown 


Fashion Hints from New York 


The tailor gowns this season are very ornate, 
and quite unlike the sedate and dignified models 
of other seasons. It is really impossible to find a 
gown made up on severe lines, as every model is 
decorated in some way with pleats, gold braid or 
velvet. The gown here illustrated is in the new 
shade of red (a color extremely popular at pres- 
ent), trimmed with black braid, and velvet a few 
shades deeper than the cloth. The skirt is quite 
plain and not very full, the extra pleats and 
braiding being confined to the front breadth and 
seams. The little jacket is complicated, yet it is 
cne of the most popular models. It is cut into 
pointed tabs around the bottom and edged with a 
row of fancy black braid. A border of the cloth 
laid in fine tucks fills in the space between the 
points. There are deep revers and collar of coral 
velvet bordered with a narrow edge of white 
cloth. 

A dainty evening gown in figured white net, 
made over white taffeta and trimmed with black 
chiffon bows and scarf, is shown herewith. The 
skirt is shirred over the hips and trimmed around 
the bottom with two lace-edged ruffles of net. The 


For Evening 


bodice is also shirred and finished at the top with 


a scarf and rosette of black chiffon. Black chiffon 
rosettes trim the sleeves, and the same material 
is used for a belt and long sash ends. Blue or 
pink chiffon may be used in preference to black. 

This princesse house gown in black nun’s-veiling 
is trimmed with lace (either cream or black). 
The back is laid in fine pleats from the collar to 
waist line and then allowed to flare. A deep 
flounce of the veiling with lace edge and inser- 
tions trims the bottom of the gown and up the 
right side to the waist line. Wide, cape-like 
revers of the veiling trim the waist.over the shoul- 
ders, being fastened at the waist line with two 
large rosettes and flowing ends of black silk. 

A simple gown, with a great deal of style, is 
made up in light-weight, smooth-faced cloth in a 
bright shade of blue. The skirt is tucked from 
the front gore around to the back, giving the 
effect of a pointed yoke over the hips. The hem 
at the bottom of the skirt is finished with a fancy 
herringbone stitch in blue. The waist has a blouse 
of embroidered white cloth in oriental colorings, 
cutlined along the edges with gold braid and 
black velvet. The upper sleeves are of the blue 
cloth, tucked and finished with turn-over cuff of 
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FASHION HINTS FROM NEW YORK 


the embroidery. Yoke and lower sleeves are of 
finely tucked white chiffon; belt of the embroidery 
with a narrow edge of the velvet. Long rounded 
sash ends of velvet. 

The illustration shows 4 short dress for a stout 
woman that is distinctly natty and becoming. By 
the use of the shaped flounce the skirt is made 
more becoming, since it is less severe about the 
foot; it is also easier to walk in. The strapped 
gore seams give an impression of greater length 
of line, and this is still further hightened by the 
straps on the jacket, which seem to be continuous 
with the straps on the skirt. The belt starts at 
the under arm seams, the back being a short 
Eton with a shallow point, just covering the skirt 
band. Even better would be the omission of the 
belt altogether, having the jacket end in front in 
a slight U dip. With short skirts jackets should 
be short, or else long enough to be coats that 
entirely cover the skirt. Good proportions must 
be observed to prevent the figure looking too long 
waisted for the skirt length. 


Short and Stout 


Princesse House Gown 
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Building Up a Woman’s Exchange 


By Aticr C. Morrison, Manager of the Roches- 
ter Art Exchange 


HE Art Exchange of Rochester, N Y, started 
in one room in the Powers building, and 
from what I have heard must have been a muse- 
um of freak decorations. It was a market for 
woman’s art work, or as they said then, “for 
the work of the decayed gentlewoman.” In those 
days (1876), art work consisted of everything 
and anything, from pickles to wax flowers, agri- 
cultural wreaths, spatter work, feather wreaths, 
wool flowers, bedquilts and paintings of every 
degree of awfulness. It was something like a 
‘magnified booth at a county fair. Everything 
was supposed to be artistic, and the institution 
was dignified by the name of Art Exchange, a 
name it has held ever since. One woman con- 
ducted it, the accounts being kept in little paper 
notebooks. 

This establishment lived on until it attracted 
the attention of some society women. As the 
idea of exchanges was then beginning to spread 
through the country, it changed into something of 
a fashionable charity. A board of forty mana- 
gers was organized, with committees and sub- 
committees, whose chief business at that time, as 
in most new things, was to notify the mem- 
bers who did not come to the meetings what 
those who did come would have done if they had 
only had a quorum. Later, serious work began; 
and very hard work, and many difficulties had 
to be faced, as the importance of the work was 
realized. In its president, the society had a valu- 
able aid—a woman with an executive head. A 
membership fee of one dollar and fifty cents was 
charged for entering work, with the five dollar 
honorary membership fee, on the latter of which 
the work of four persons was entered, 10 per 
cent commission of the selling price being re- 
tained when a sale was made. 

The standard was raised, and free classes 
started in drawing, designing, water color paint- 
ing, embroidery and china painting, with compe- 
tent teachers for each study. Classes were ,con- 
tinued until the Mechanics’ institute of this city 
did this work on a large scale, rendering our 
classes unnecessary. From this time the stand- 


ard of work accepted was kept up in regard to 
design, workmanship, materials used and colors 
chosen, also in regard to the utility or beauty of 
the article. An ornament which was not orna- 
mental was refused. An object of utility which 
could not be used was rejected. A missionary 
work was done by the committee in this way, 
by educating the consignors. A criticism was 
sent with every article rejected, written by a 
competent critic. This meant much time, care- 
ful thought and hard work on the part of those 
in charge. 

The exchange kept up with much help from 
outside in the way of concerts, loan exhibitions, 
special sales, and special contributions from man- 
agers and friends of the society who realized its 
need and usefulness. The women aided were 
those whose work was not in any other market, 
and who could not in any other way dispose of it. 
Much money was paid every year to consignors, 
and many women were kept employed all the 
time, filling special orders. We soon dropped 
the pickles, and now have no edibles except fine 
cake and candy at the Christmas sale. 

About three years ago the board of managers 
retired on their well-earned laurels, and I, with 
Miss Lois W. Leader, who had long been asso- 
ciated with me, took up the management, making 
it a private enterprise. This was possible, as 
twelve years ago, after going through a school 
of design in New York, I became connected with 
the exchange as designer. Later, I was appoint- 
ed superintendent, and both of these positions | 
filled until I became the proprietor. With a 
long experience of the ups and downs of exchange 
life, my partner and I, acting on the advice of 
some prominent business men, decided to conduct 
it on a more businesslike basis. We did away 
with the entrance fee, and as 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales is not a living rate, we changed 
this to 20 per cent. Our consignors are delighted 
with the change, as they have no expense if no 
sales are made. We have no outside help or 
donations, giving full value for all work that we 
receive. 

We have extended our order department, giving 
the work to the women making the most original 
articles, when possible. Some things we are very 
particular about. We use only the best materials 
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and give the best workmanship obtainable. We 
have our own exclusive designs, and accept noth- 
ing that we disapprove of because it might sell 
to some one. We do not require our consignors 
to give us their family history, information as 
to the amount of their income, whether they have 
paid their debts, or can afford to wear the clothes 
they appear in. We consider, in courtesy to 
them, that we must not ask these personal ques- 
tions, which are necessary to be answered in 
many exchanges, in order to prevent rich women 
from entering work, when poorer people need 
the chance. My experience shows me that no 
woman will work patiently at needlework to earn 
money that she does not need. Once in a while, 
as a whim, some one begins to earn “charity 
money or “matinee money” in that way. It 
lasts usually for three weeks or less, and there is 
plenty of room for the poorer sister who needs 
it for winter clothes or shoes for the children. 

| am in a position to know of many a woman, 
with diamonds on her fingers and wearing beau- 
tiful clothes, who hardly knows where food for 
the family is coming from. We are constantly 
reminded of the unjust steward who exclaimed, 
“I cannot dig and to beg I am ashamed.” Sick- 
ness, loss of position, or failure to receive an ex- 
pected remittance,—all these things make living 
very uncertain. We never ask impertinent ques- 
tions, but often ask the aid of such women in hem- 
ming fine table linen, in doing a bit of knitting, 
or something in which they are skilled. One strict 
rule is that no one in the establishment shall 
speak of these things outside. So many complaints 
came to me that we were receiving work from 
people who did not need the money, that I once 
wrote to six of our most successful consignors, 
asking them when and why they started in their 
work, and giving them my reason for asking. I 
wish you might have seen the letters I received. 
In each case it was some sad and sudden emer- 
gency, a mother ill, some special treatment neces- 
sary and impossible to be afforded unless more 
money came in, or a mortgage on the home and 
interest to be kept up. In one case the husband 
was a lawyer, a good man, but he had made un- 
fortunate investments, so the wife must help to 
keep things going and educate the children. The 
people we help are those who have a crying need 
for money and have no way of making it, except 
in some such way. Our business is not especially 
large, but is far-reaching. Orders come to us from 
every state in the Union, even from our new pos- 
session, Honolulu, for work is sent there every 
year. Our consignors are scattered about the 
country, although. New York state leads. 
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Exchanges of Manhattan 


There are four exchanges for woman’s work 
in New York city. The oldest and most successful 
is what is generally called the Madison avenue 
exchange, situated at 334 Madison avenue, corner 
of Forty-third street. Mrs William G. Choate, 
is the president and the other officers are 
chosen from among the most prominent women 
in New York. It is said to cover a wider field 
of usefulness than any other exchange in America. 
It directs strangers to boarding houses, secures 
houses or apartments, engages servants and 
makes a personal inspection of premises. It pro- 
vides work for women at shopping, marketing or 
housecleaning. It supplies teachers, chaperons, 
companions, artists, governesses, clerks, secreta- 
ries, dressmakers, seamstresses, designers, em- 
broiderers, nurses, packers; in fact, any service 
which can be performed by women of education, 

In its food department it offers almost every 
dish that can be made at home,—preserves, home- 
made wines, pickles, table sauces, cake, pastry, 
desserts, soups, sandwiches, candy, cold meats, 
salads, croquettes, bread and delicacies for the 
sick. It maintains an excellent lunch room, it 
supplies food for the sick in hospitals, institu- 
tions and convalescent homes, puts up lunches for 
travelers, caters to church fairs and luncheons; 
in general, it teaches women the dignity of skilled 
labor, whether it be the baking of a pie or the 
painting of a tapestry. 

It gives employment to women who need the 
money for anything they can do best, whether 
it be revising the visiting list of a society woman 
or putting new collars and cuffs on shirts. The 
exchange disposes of articles with which families 
are obliged to part, and one department is given 
up to antique furniture and china, rare old laces, 
jewels and shawls, old silver, blue bedspreads, 
grandfathers’ clocks, and many quaint things 
which would otherwise have to be parted with 
at a sacrifice. 

The exchange was opened in 1878, and some 
idea of the business it does may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1899 its sale of cakes amounted 
to $20,904. Its sale of preserves brought $5602, 
and it paid to consignors for all sorts of: work 
$51,963. Since its organization, twenty-two years 
ago, it has paid to women whose work was in 
demand by the public $976,530. A fee of two 
dollars a year entitles a consignor to sell her 
work there for a year. Ten per cent is deducted 
from sales made. - 

The Madison avenue depository and exchange 

{To Page Eighty-two] 
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NEW CENTURY COOKING 


A Cooking Schoo) Lesson 
By Mrs F. B. C. 


At 9 o’clock each morning the kitchens in 
the Boston cooking school begin to look like a 
day’s work. There is the steady inflow of pupils, 
for during the forenoon three lessons are in prog- 
ress. Miss Howard and Miss McPherson have 
each a class of eight, while in the middle kitchen 
Miss Farmer is to be found giving private les- 
sons. The marketman and the milkmen are deliv- 
ering supplies, the colored maids are building 
fires and setting out the materials needed for the 
lessons. 

On Monday, the day on which I spent the fore- 
noon at the school, the classes are made up of 
young matrons and society girls, whose capacity 
for cooking ranges from the most childish 
degree of awkwardness to a growing knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of domestic art. The 
class is picturesque. The girls wear muslin 
aprons with bibs, and white caps, which are as 

, varied in style as their street headgear. Some are 
mere frills of muslin, some are quaint mob 
caps, others are droll, three-cornered things cun- 
ningly contrived from an embroidered handker- 
chief. Each girl wears, hung, by a tape from her 
side, a white “lifter,” while Miss Farmer’s cook 
book is constantly in her hand or at her elbow. 
It is of course the school class book, and each 
day’s lesson is compiled from it. In Miss Mc- 
Pherson’s room the lesson dealt with Scotch 
broth, fish a la creme, Parker house rolls, bacon, 
doughnuts, sandwiches, chocolate pudding and 
creamy sauce, the ninth lesson in the course of 
plain cooking. 

While the fire was “coming up” and the refrig- 
erators were being stocked, Miss McPherson spent 
a half hour in going over the recipes of the day 
with her pupils. One girl read aloud a recipe, 
and comments were made upon its similarity or 
its difference from other recipes of the kind. The 
healthfulness and dietetic value of certain foods 
were discussed in a simple, interesting fashion. 
Each pupil was allowed to choose the dishes she 
should prepare, two cooks being allotted to work 
out a recipe. Two girls who wanted to know all 


they could learn about meats undertook the Scotch 
broth, and two who were interested in bread- 
making took the Parker house rolls, each pupil 
thus obtaining the practice work on two dishes, 
with an opportunity to watch a demonstration 
lesson on six other foods. Although eight cooks 
were constantly busy and the range and tables 
were covered with cooking utensils, there was no 
muss, no interruption of another’s work. 

The first thing attended to in the course of the 
lesson was the Parker house rolls. The récipe 
calls for two cups scalded milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls butter, two tablespoonfuls sugar, one tea- 
spoonful salt, one yeast cake dissolved in one- 
fourth cup lukewarm water, five and one-half 
cups flour. 

Miss McPherson called the attention of the 
pupils first to the unusually large quantity of yeast 
used in this recipe. “We have to hurry things 
somewhat,” she explained. “I set rolls at 9.30 
and have them ready for a noon lunch, hence the 
same quantity of yeast needed for a batch of 
bread is used with a smaller quantity of flour. A 
batter gives quicker results than kneaded dough 
by keeping it at a uniformly warm tempera- 
ture. We will easily have our rolls ready to eat 
in two hours and a half.” 

The milk, scalded in a double boiler, was poured 
into a large, yellow bowl, over the butter, sugar 
and salt. It was allowed to stand until lukewarm, 
then the dissolved yeast was added and three cups 
of flour. It was beaten hard, covered and set into 
a baking pan half filled with warm water. In 
less than one hour the batter was a frothy mass 
of bubbles. It was stirred down, and to it were 
added two and a half cups of flour. In half an 
hour it had risen to twice its original bulk. It 
was tossed on a floured cloth, such as takes the 
place of a baking board in the Boston cooking 
school. It was kneaded deftly and rolled to the 
thickness of one-third of an inch. A biscuit cut- 
ter dipped in flour cut out the rolls. The handle 
of a case-knife was floured and that made the 
crease across the center of each roll. Each piece 
was brushed with butter, folded, the edges pressed 
together and laid in a greased pan an inch apart. 
In another half hour they looked like snowy puff 
balls and were ready to put in a hot oven, whence 
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they came fifteen minutes later, browned, shiny 
and delicious. 

A dainty little creature with a big mob cap 
perched coquettishly on her golden hair made the 
Scotch broth. Three pounds of mutton cut from 
the fore quarter lay on a board before her and 
she cut deftly into it with a sharp knife. Every 
scrap of skin and fat she rejected, while the ten- 
der lean meat went in a small heap by itself. 
Presently the bones were bared; they were put 
in a kettle and covered with cold water. The 
meat was cut into neat one-inch cubes, put in an- 
other kettle and over it was poured three pints 
of cold water. This was brought quickly to 
the boil, while the bones were scarcely allowed to 
simmer. When the meat boiled up it was care- 
fully skimmed and to it was added half a cup of 
rice. Barley was what the recipe called for, the 
thickening needed to make broth essentially 
Scotch, but it requires soaking over night and 
Sunday made that impossible. The meat and 
rice simmered for an hour and a half. Then 
the liquor was drained from the bones and added 
to the broth. Carrot, turnip, onion and celery 
were cut into small dice, fried for five minutes 
in two tablespoons of butter, then added to the 
soup kettle, with salt and pepper. Just before it was 
ready to be served it was thickened with two table- 
spoons each of butter and flour cooked to a paste 
and half a teaspoonful of fresh parsley finely 
chopped. Preparations for the fish a la creme 
were also included in the early part of the lesson. 
The recipe calls for the remains of some cold, 
white-fleshed fish, but as there had been no yester- 
day’s cooking a fish had to be prepared for the 
purpose. It was a fine, large haddock, which was 
cut into three pieces and slipped into a kettle of 
boiling water to which had been added a table- 
spoon of salt and two tablespoons of vinegar. 
When cooked it was drained and left to cool long 
enough to allow of its being skinned. A white 
sauce was prepared while it cooled. Into a small 
saucepan were put two tablespoons of butter, one 
and one-half tablespoons of flour, one-fourth of a 
teaspoon of salt and a dash of pepper, which was 
rubbed into a smooth paste. On it was poured 
slowly a cup of milk, which was heated with a 
bay leaf, a slice of onion and a spray of parsley 
in it. This was strained over the butter and 
flour, then it was beaten with a wire whisk till 
thick as cream. A deep platter was covered with 
the shredded fish, and over it was poured half 
the white sauce. Another layer of fish was added, 
the rest of the sauce, and over all was scattered 
half a cup of cracker crumbs moistened in two 
tablespoons of melted butter. It was baked until 
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browned in the hot oven and made a most tempt- 
ing looking dish. 

The teacher advised, if serving this disk as a 
course at dinner or for a luncheon, cooking it in 
individual scallop shells, which adds much to its 
attractive appearance. 

The preparation for the cooking of the bacon 
took only a few minutes. The bacon was sliced 
thin, the rind removed and then the pieces were 
laid close together in a fine wire broiler. It was 
put over a dripping pan and baked for a few 
minutes in a hot oven until crisp and brown, 
being turned once. It was drained on brown 
paper and served on a hot platter. The dripping 
pan held half a cup of rich, clear fat, which was 
poured into a jar to be used later for frying liver, 
potatoes, eggs and other foods, 

“This is by far the nicest way for cooking 
bacon,” said the teacher. “It comes from the 
broiler much crisper than if cooked in a spider, 
and with no grease clinging to it. This is a dish 
physicians often order for invalids and children. 
Cream is the most digestible of all fats; bacon, 
among the animal fats, comes next to it. Pork 
fat is the most indigestible, and although bacon is 
pork, this quality is changed by smoking and 
curing.” 

Miss Farmer’s recipe for doughnuts is unlike 
any I ever found in a cook book. It calls for 
cream of tartar, soda and sour milk, a seeming 
contradiction to the skilled cook, yet the result 
is a doughnut so crisp, so tender, so delicious 
and so wholly free from that dread quality, grease- 
soaking, that I fancy a cook who once tries it 
will always follow the rule when doughnuts are 
in demand. 

Miss McPherson’s little lecture on doughnuts 
and fat-fried foods was interesting. “This is one 
of the very rare recipes,” she said, “where you 
will find a combination of soda, cream of tartar 
and sour milk. The soda is generally considered 
all that is needed to take care of the sour milk, 
but doughnuts to be eatable must be light, very 
light indeed, hence the cream of tartar. Then you 
will notice there is very little butter, only half a 
tablespoon, and one egg. The ordinary doughnut 
recipe calls for too many eggs. If you find second 
day doughnuts growing very dry you may depend 
on it they have too much flour in them or too 
much egg. Sour milk makes the best doughnuts 
as well as the best gingerbread and batter cakes. 
They are more tender and keep moist longer than 
if sweet milk and baking powder were used. 

“You hear a man talk of the doughnuts his 
mother used to make. You may be sure they 
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were sour milk doughnuts, for her baking was 
done in the days before baking powder came into 
use, and probably they were good, much better 
than some of the dry, grease-soaked doughnuts 
of to-day. You must be as sparing of butter as of 
egg in doughnuts, for grease will soak grease. 
Another thing you must remember about these 
good old dainties is to fry them long enough, and 
not to have the lard so hot that they will brown 
too quickly. Croquettes, fish balls and foods of 
that sort made of material already cooked do not 
need so much time in the fat as doughnuts. They 
simply want to brown and get heated to the core; 
doughnuts need cooking. 

“This recipe is almost too large for a lesson; it 
makes doughnuts enough for a household with 
half a dozen hungry boys, so we will divide it by 
two. It is not easy to divide an egg, so we will 
choose the smallest egg in the basket.” 

The recipe divided read thus: Two cups flour, 
three-fourths teaspoon salt, three-fourths teaspoon 
soda, three-fourths teaspoon cream of tartar, one- 
fourth tablespoon butter, one-half cup sugar, one- 
half cup sour milk, one egg, one-fourth teaspoon 
nutmeg and cinnamon. 

The sifted flour was put in a bowl with the 
salt, soda, cream of tartar and spices. The butter 
was rubbed in finely with the fingers. The sugar 
was added, then the well beaten egg and the 
sour milk. It was stirred into a soft dough and 
tossed out on a well floured kneading cloth, patted 
and rolled to one-fourth of an inch thickness. 
The doughnuts were then cut, fried in deep fat, 
turned as soon as they came to the top, lifted by a 
fork passed through the ring and drained on 
brown paper. 

The sandwiches were an original product of 
the Boston cooking school and bore the name 
mock crab sandwiches. The filling was made 
from half a cup of grated cheese, a tablespoon of 
creamed butter, half a teaspoon of paprika, which 
gave the mixture a pinkish color, and a teaspoon 
of anchovy paste that furnished the crab flavor. 
The bread used for sandwiches was twenty-four 
hours old. Before cutting it was spread with the 
mock crab mixture. The sandwiches were to 
be kept for an hour or two before serving, so 
they were piled lightly on a plate, covered with 
a damp napkin and over that was turned a large 
yellow bowl to prevent them from growing stale. 

Here is the recipe for a delicious chocolate pud- 
ding, which tasted very much like chocolate 
souffle: Two cups stale bread crumbs, four cups 
scalded milk, two squares chocolate, two-thirds 


cup sugar, two eggs, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 


one teaspoon vanilla, 
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The bread was put in a large yellow bowl and 
over it was poured the milk. While it cooled one 
of the girl cooks melted the chocolate in a sauce- 
pan placed over hot water, half of the sugar was 
added to it and a half cup of milk. Then it was 
added to the bread and milk with the salt, vanilla, 
the eggs slightly beaten and the rest of the sugar. 
It was turned into a buttered baking dish and 
baked for one hour in a moderately hot oven. 

The sauce which went with the pudding was 
simply an elaboration of sugar and cream. Into 
a deep bowl was poured three-fourths of a cup 
of thick cream and one-fourth of a cup of milk. 
It was whipped till it formed a stiff froth, then 
to it was added one-third of a cup of powdered 
sugar and half a teaspoon of vanilla. 

A visitor to the cooking school notices a score 
of things which do not pertain to the average 
kitchen. The pupils do not work “in a clutter,” 
as the old country expression puts it. Each girl 
has her own cooking utensils. She has to make 
one mixing spoon suffice, one measuring cup, one 
fork, one teaspoon and one knife. They may have 
to be washed occasionally during the lesson, but 
at the end there is no muss, as if every dish in 


‘the pantry had been in use. The art of measuring 


is followed as faithfully as if each cook were a 
mathematician. When the recipe demands half a 
teaspoon of baking powder or salt, or whatever 
it may be, the material is lifted in the spoon, 
smoothed finely with a knife, then cut in two. 
There is no tossing into the sifter or mixing 
bowl a loose, heaping spoonful, which means al- 
most two, or a measuring cup of flour not even 
shaken flat. An accurate rule is given, and it 
has to be faithfully followed. There is no waste 
anywhere; every scrap of cold meat, every morsel 
of butter, crust of bread or spoonful of dripping 
is put away to be used for something. 

Then the young cooks know why they do this 
or the next thing. They understand why meat 
for a stew has to be put in boiling water and 
soup meat in cold. With every dish they are 
learning something new as to the properties of 
food, something which will help them in after 
life, whether they do the work of their own house- 
hold or superintend it. And yet it is not wholly 
work in the Boston cooking school. When the 
girls sit down to the excellent luncheon they have 
cooked it is discussed for one-half hour in the 
merriest fashion possible and with a gusto which 
quite confounds the old saying that the cook has 
no appetite for her own cooking. A right jolly 
place is a successful cooking school, peopled in 
these days with pretty girls and attractive young 
matrons of all social grades. 
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If you would like my 


book of seventy delicious recipes entitled “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 
I suall be pleased to mail it to you without charge, if you send me the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. Remember KNox’s 
GELATINE is pure calves’ stock, is transparent as clear water, and is granulated— 
measure with a spoon like sugar. 

For 5c in stamps (to cover postage and packing), the book and full pint sample, 


For 15c, the book and full two quart package (two for 2sc). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. Beware of imitations of similar name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox N. Y. 


When you 
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Informal Luncheons 


I—By ANNE WARNER 


“How did you ever do it, in your little house 
and with only one maid?” This question, repeated 
ad nauseam, after I had entertained a large num- 
ber of friends at luncheon, in relays, has decided 
me to take behind the scenes those of the dear 
five hundred who choose to follow and tel! just 
how. The green room may be blue sometimes— 
if something burns—but is usually of the normal 
tint and full of spicy and delectable odors. 

The following luncheons were prepared and 
served by two pairs of hands, those of the hostess 
and one indifferently competent housemaid, who 
was a good cook (with variations). A little 
assistance came from a busy sister, and a scrub- 
lady was engaged to wash dishes during the 
serving. 

The first step, of course, is to give the invita- 
tions, personally, or by a note written very infor- 
mally and sent a week before the event. I invited 
largely by neighborhoods. Risky, you say? But 
it worked beautifully in my case. ‘ 

The next step, the menu, takes time and thought 
and should be prepared with great detail, written 
and pinned up for the maid to consult if she gets 
confused. The dishes, or parts of dishes, that 
can be prepared the day before should be checked. 
Another slip containing a list of necessary mate- 
rials and errands is to be taken to market by the 
housekeeper. This does not cultivate the memory, 
but it saves nerves and time. The salads and 
sweets have much to do toward making a lunch- 
eon a success and will often retrieve a bad begin- 
ning. These are a most attractive department in 
the art of cookery, and a housekeeper should 
study them long and well. 

I invariably lay my table, in part, the night 
before. On luncheon days, the modern query, 
“What shall be done with the children?” is con- 
clusively settled in my domicile. They and their 
father (who deserves a martyr’s crown, by the 
way) are put forthwith into the china closet for 
breakfast and bountifully, but not artistically, 
fortified. The poor children are often invited to 
lunch with the long-suffering auntie. The martyr 
took both remaining meals at his club after one 
or two experiences in coming home to dinner, de- 
claring he never could eat “women’s lunch messes, 
even if they were not warmed over,” and bluntly 
refusing to “just taste.” 

Here I want to give a bit of advice. Having 
done your best, do not let little things for which 
you are not responsible disconcert you, for the 
perversity of things animate and inanimate is 


never more glaringly apparent than on the day 
fixed upon for your little effort. Toward the end 
of a series, one watches with but lukewarm 
curiosity for what will happen next. 

The trial of my first luncheon was the plumber 
(and the two words are synonymous). We had 
sought him diligently for a week or more, with the 
proviso that the necessary repairs should not be 
done on “the” day. Nevertheless, bright and 
early he appeared and began his labors directly 
under the dining room and in such a manner that 
he was obliged to continue them. oor man, how 
glad he was to get away! 

At this particular luncheon (the one the plumber 
attended) I used a tablecloth, satin damask with 
an unfigured center. The centerpiece and doilies 
for small dishes were of fine drawn work, all 
square. My color scheme was green and violet 
and was very successful as a daylight combination. 
The flowers, a bountiful supply, in a low, old 
ivory colored jardiniere, were English violets, 
freesias and maidenhair ferns combined. The 
florist sent a small quantity of moss, which I 
pressed firmly into the jar. This precaution gave 
a foundation into which the wiry stems of the 
freesias and ferns readily penetrated and stayed 
put; the violets required more patience. A few 
ferns were grouped near the four small dishes at 
the corners of the table, containing respectively 
olives (and cracked ice), white bar-le-duc, Malaga 
grapes glaced and pale violet bonbons. It is a 
mistake to use candied violets, as one is tempted 
to do, for these aré artificially colored and destroy 
the effect of the real ones. 

The menu has to be continually kept in mind 
while setting the table, and I always have an extra 
copy convenient. Spoons and forks are placed at 
the left and knives at the right, in the order in 
which they are to be used, beginning at the out- 
side ; the dessert forks or spoons are not laid upon 
the table. At the upper left is the bread and but- 
ter plate containing, in this case, a small knife 
and a butter pat, a strip of toast and a dainty, 
wedge-shaped sandwich of whole wheat bread, 
balanced at the right by a small cut glass dish 
filled with salted almonds, a water glass and a 
smalier glass for unfermented grape juice (for its 
color). Small plates with pale green decorations 
stood on large napkins, which matched the cloth. 
Salts and. peppers and other small necessaries 
were put in convenient spots, but did not encroach 
on the centerpiece. The chairs were not pushed 
under the table. Nothing red or pink or blue was 
allowed on it, from first to last. 

All other silver that can possibly be wanted 
should be put on the sideboard. The half-filled 
finger bowls, containing a few of the fragrant 
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Your grocer returns your money 


if you don’t find Fels Naptha soap 
the best to wash with. 


It costs no more,and saves hands 


We ask your grocer 
to make such a speech 
as this to you: 

“T want you to try 
this soap. [ll return 
your money if you don’t 
like it a great deal better 
than anything else.” 

Suppose you try it 
and don’t like it. Then 
you say: 

“That soap is no bet- 
ter than what I have 
used for years, If you 
please, you may return 
the money I paid you 
for it.” 

Then we want him to 
give you the money, fill 


and clothes. 


out a blank that he finds 
in the top of our soap- 
box, and send it to us. 


We send him the 
money, and two ‘cents 
more, to pay Pis 
postage. 

This is the whole of 
it. 

A hundred-million 
bars of this soap have 
been sold on these 
terms; andthree women 
asked for their 
money back. 


have 


Now we can state the 
advantage of this soap 
over others. 


It washes with half 
the labor and half the 
wearonclothes. It uses 
cold or warm water, not 
hot; no steam or smell 


in the house, 


It is the naptha that 
does it. Naptha alone, 
you know, is a clean- 
ser. In soap, it is 
wonderful. 

Nobody wants any 
other soap, after using 


Fels- Naptha. 


We shall have pleas- 
ure in sending you a 
primer on it, with a 


small sample. 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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violet blossoms and a leaf or two, may stand ready 
on a table. Hot dishes should be served on hot 
plates and the dishes for every course be decided 
upon and be at hand, that the maid with her multi- 
tudinous duties need have no more thought in this 
direction. The chafing-dish and its appurtenances 
occupy an honorable place before the hostess. 
The menu was as follows: 


Cream of cheese soup Toast 
Fish au supreme Hollandaise sauce 
Cucumber jellies 
Entire wheat sandwiches Cresses 
Sweetbreads and mushrooms Celery 
Juggled tongue Sauce piquante 
Spinach 
Potato marbles Bar-le-duc 
Roman punch 
Ambrosial salad Cream cheese sandwiches 
Jiolet mousse Whipped cream 
Mother’s cake Coffee 
Glaced grapes Salted almonds 
Bonbons 
Grape juice 


Cream of Cheese Soup 


Heat, but not boil, in a double boiler, one full quart 
of milk, one blade of mace, one teaspoonful minced 
onion, one tablespoonful carrot. Blend together one- 
fourth cupfui butter and two level tablespoonfuls flour. 
To this add the hot milk, half a cup at a time, stirring 
constantly and cooking between each addition. Strain 
back into the double boiler, add three-fourths cupful of 
grated cheese and stir till melted. Season with salt and 
white pepper and pour over the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Cook a moment, remove from the bath and beat with an 
egg beater till covered with a fine froth. Serve at once 
in hot cups. This,is enough for eight persons. 


Baked Fish au Supreme 


Order a fish of about four pounds, have it skinned and 
boned, the head and tail removed and left in two whole, 
oblong pieces. Melt one-third cupful butter, add one 
cup dry bread crumbs, salt and pepper. Lay one-half of 
the fish on a greased tin sheet in a baking pan and cover 
with large oysters which have been drained and dipped in 
the prepared crumbs. Cover with the remaining half of 
the fish, more oysters and the rest of the crumbs and 
bake brown. 

In serving this dish, slip it carefully from the sheet 
onto a good-sized long platter, garnish with a wreath of 
cresses and a quartered lemon and pour over it one-half 
of the sauce. I give a recipe for this sauce, which is a 
very old one, and not prone to curdle: 


Rolls 


Olives 


Hollandaise Sauce 


One-half cupful butter, yolks of two eggs, juice of 
one-half lemon, one saltspoonful salt, pinch of cayenne, 
one-half cupful boiling water. Rub butter to a cream, 
add salt, pepper and lemon, then the yolks, separately, 
and beat well. About five minutes before serving, cook 
in a double boiler till it thickens. 


Cucumber Jellies 


Make a small quantity of strong lemon jelly, using 
but little sugar, add to it the pulp of one grated cucumber 
and set in fish-shaped molds. 


The following is cooked at table in the chafing- 
dish and served directly from it: Two pairs 
sweetbreads, one-half can mushrooms, one cupful 
cream, one-half cupful mushroom liquor, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls butter, two level table- 
spoonfuls flour, yolks of two eggs, salt and pepper. 
Blanch the sweetbreads by laying in mild lemon 
juice water an hour, parboil in court bouillon, 
plunge in cold water to harden, remove any dis- 
colored parts and slice. Cut two mushrooms it 
quarters. Do this the day beforehand. Cook in 


the blazer the butter and flour, pour slowly upon 
them the cream and most of the mushroom liquor, 
stir till smooth. Put over the bath, lay in the 
sweetbreads and cook three minutes. Add the 
mushrooms and seasoning and slowly the beaten 
yolks, stirring constantly. Cook two minutes. 
The rest of the mushroom liquor can be added 
if the sauce seems too thick, for flour varies. 
Serve this with celery hearts and there may be 
requests for more. 


Juggled Tongue 


Cook half a peck of spinach with but little water (Mrs 
Lincoln’s method), season well and make a form by 
pressing into a bowl. Turn this in the center of a round 
platter. Make a piquante sauce. Lay symmetrical slices 
of boiled tongue, cut at least half an inch thick, into it, 
and heat. Arrange them round the mound of spinach, 
the slices overlapping; pour around the sauce and 
sprinkle with capers. Garnish the spinach alone with the 
finely chopped whites of two eggs. 


Potato Marbles 

Cut raw potatoes into small balls with a_ vegetable 
scoop. Boil twelve minutes, drain and salt. Mix three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful chopped pars- 
ley and a little white pepper and roll the marbles in it 
till entirely coated. 

Bar-le-duc is a confection made of apparently 
whole currants, and comes in small glasses hold- 
ing about three tablespoonfuls of the delicacy. 
Every separate seed of every separate currant is 
removed with a needle by persons who have more 
time and patience than we have in this country. 

The punch came from the caterer. It was 
served in tall glasses of pale violet, with saucers 
of the same. On each saucer was a large bunch 
of Parma violets, the stems encased in tinfoil of 
the peculiar color which comes purposely for 
violets; in this was stuck a strong pin with a 
green “pearl” head, for fixing the flowers in the 
corsage. 

The salad and the simple mousse were concoc- 
tions of my own, made up of judgment and expe- 
rience and a few other things, so the proportions 
are rather difficult to give; try them. This was 
my first experience with color pastes,—and green, 
too. They are said to be harmless; at any rate, 
we all survive. 


Ambrosial Salad 


One and one-half cupfuls cold potatoes, which have 
been boiled in clear stock, cut in dice, two and one-half 
cupfuls good, white celery, shredded into small Julienne 
strips. (Keep in water acidulated with lemon juice and 
dry thoroughly on a cloth before using.) A few pickled 
nasturtium seeds and one can of truffles. There are 
usually five in a can.’ Select the best ones to cut in thin, 
oblong strips, and the rest shave into small, transparent 
slices. Boil two eggs hard, cut the whites into twelve 
equal strips, pointed at both ends; put the yolks through 
a fine strainer. Chop fine two tablespoonfuls of parsley. 
wash and thoroughly dry five very small, crisp lettuce 
hearts. Mix potatoes. celery, nasturtium seeds, odd- 
shaped pieces of truffles and the parsley with a va yews 
supply of highly seasoned French dressing and add the 
yolks carefully. Rub a salad dish with a_ cut onion. 
Arrange the salad in a mound; imbed one of the lettuce 
hearts in the top and radiate from it the white egg slices, 
alternating with the long truffle strips. Around the base, 
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takes the dirt and 


leaves the clothes 


COCCCCOO 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexgerina. 
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in the equal spaces between the other lettuce rosettes, 
place at regular intervals the remainder of the lon 
pieces of truffles cut in halves. They will look as black 
as velvet. 

Cheese Sandwiches 


Cut with a biscuit cutter tiny circles of thin white 
bread. Spread with cream cheese moistened to the 
proper consistency with a little cream and colored slightly 
with leaf green color paste. Make into sandwiches, pile 
together, wrap closely in a damp napkin and keep in the 
ice box till wanted. 

Violet Mousse 


Soak a very scant quarter of a box of gelatine in a 
pat of a cupful of cold water for half an hour and 

issolve over the teakettle. Whip one pint of cream to 
a stiff froth; add the gelatine, four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered (not confectioner’s) sugar and one-half tea- 
spoonful of violet extract; color a delicate lavender with 
color paste; stir from the bottom of the dish upward. 
and as it slightly thickens, fold in lightly a third of a 
cupful of almond paste crumbled to the fineness of meal. 


Turn into a small, deep mold that has been wet 
in cold water, put over the top a piece of waxed 
paper, force on the cover of the mold and bury 
in ice and salt, the proportion of salt being much 
less than for ice cream; this is not intended to be 
frozen, but simply to keep its shape. The recipe 
may easily be doubled. 

Turn the mousse out into a dish of cut glass 
or gold and white china; I impressed into service 
all the gold and white I possessed or could bor- 
row, collaterally or lineally. Complete the des- 
sert by piling around it a bountiful supply of 
whipped cream in the proportions of two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and two of sherry 
to every cup of cream. 

Mother's Cake 


One cupful sugar, one scant cupful butter, one-half 
cupful milk, one and one-half cupfuls flour, one-half cup- 
ful cornstarch, whites of six eggs, one teaspoonful cream 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda. Mix flour, cornstarch 
and cream tartar, sift three times. In putting together 
alternate a tablespoonful of whipped whites with a table- 
spoonful of the flour mixture. Frost with boiled icing. 


Prepare the day before the feast the following: 
Dry bread crumbs, the cucumber jellies and the 
cresses; these last may have grown in the mud 
and a soaking will do them good; keep them en- 
tirely immersed. For the chafing-dish: Cook and 
set in the ice box the sweetbreads, remove from 
the can, quarter the mushrooms and set away in 
their liquor in the same place. Prepare the celery 
and keep in cold water. Boil the tongue, make 
the piquante sauce and cut the potato balls, leave 
in water also. For the salad, boil the potatoes, 
cut the celery and the truffles as directed, lay the 
latter in the ice box in what liquor is in the can, 
as they must not dry. Prepare the salted almonds 
and after they become perfectly cold, cover tightly 
(for various reasons). Make the cake and frost, 
if you have time, late in the afternoon. 


UmpreLtas and parasols should never be 
long left tightly rolled; the material will cut at 
the folds. Some writer suggests a bag hung on 
the closet door,—a very good thing if it be wide 
enough to let the folds lie flat. 


The Model Kitchen 


Goop HousEKEEPING is trying to find it. <A first 
prize of twenty-five dollars is offered for an article, 
with photographs or drawings, or both, of a real 
kitchen which has proved a model of convenience. 
Other cash prizes will be awarded if the entries 
warrant. The articles accompanying the pictures 
should point out the features of the respective 
kitchens which have proved particularly good, 
also the points wherein improvement might be 
made. Smal! homes as well as mansions are in- 
cluded in this contest; a model kitchen is liable 
to be found in either. Competitors should send 
the pictures and articles as soon as possible, taking 
care to label each photograph and drawing clearly 
with their name and address, and to inclose stamps 
if they wish the return of the material. 


Answers to November Puzzle 


This Dickens puzzle was published in Goov Hovse- 
KEEPING for November, and the prizes were awarded as 
follows: First prize, FIVE DOLLARS, to Annie J. Flint, 
Clifton Springs, N Y; second prize, THREE DOLLARS, to 
Miss L. Gay, Evergreen Lodge, Lansdown, “Pa; third 
prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HovusEKEEPING, to 
Mrs F. C. Bigelow, 8 Mt Pleasant street, Worcester, Mass. 

No 458. Dickens Puzzte Answers—Ada, Adam, Ad- 
ams, Aged, Agnes, Alfred, Barkis, Barsad, Bart, Bark, 
Chillip, Clara Peggotty, Clark, David Copperfield, Chill, 
Deedles, Dora, Dot, Dor, Dan, Filer, Field, Fred, Frost, 
Gog, Ham Peggotty, Haggage, Kit, List, Little Em’ly, Leo, 
Mark, Nan, Ned, Omer, Orange, Pegg, Parkle, Pepper, 
Pet, Peter, Phil, Philip, Peg, Pip, Pitt, Pott, Mrs Raddle, 
Riah, Rudge, Rose, Smart, Steerforth, Sarah, Sam, Strap, 
The Hebe, Tom, Tottle, Traddles, Tip, Trot, Tope, Topper, 
Uriah Heep. 

RULES—Each answer received will be carefully veri- 
field by the author’s solution of the puzzle, and if found 
perfect will be marked 100 points. All variations, imper- 
fect spellings, and missing solutions will be scaled by a 
fixed and impartial system, just to all parties. In case of 
tie, precedence will be determined by the date of mailing 
office postmark of the letter. In case no lists resigster 100, 
the highest numbers will receive the honors. The first 
prize will be a Ray camera, value $5, and there will be 
four prizes of a year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEpP- 
ING. . 

No solution of the above puzzle will be considered if 
mailed after 12 p m, Jan 21. Address 


“Puzzle Editor,” Goop HovUSsEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 
At the top of the sheet write your name and address 
plainly. 


Frances Courtenay Baylor’s A Georgian Bungalow is 
a pleasant tale of English children visiting a Georgia plan- 
tation, and catches the real flavor of southern life. It 
is an exceedingly dainty volume, published by Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. 

Two Little Street Singers, by Nora A. M. Roe, is a 
tale of two waifs, Jimmy and Rita, who pass for the 
children of Tonio, with whom they travel about the coun- 
try. There is pathos enough to the adventures of the 
little waifs; but in the end come peace and happiness. 
Lee & Shepard; $1. 
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ORANGE. MASS. 


boiling water or milk. 


use any other kind. 


2-quart package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA. 


The purest Gelatine on the market, one 
that is always reliable, quickly prepared, re- 
quires no measuring and dissolves instantly in 


This is an age of conveniences and MINUTE 
GELATINE can be prepared into numberless 
dainty desserts in a few minutes. If you try 
one package we are certain you will never 


Your grocer has it or will get it. It not, 
send us 13 cents, and we will send you full 


The blood 


of the 


Squeeze a grape in your 

fingers—the juice comes 

out alight ambercolor— 

practically it is sweeten- 
ed water. 

Compare with Welch’s Grape Juice. 
You wonder where the rich, red color, and 
the “body ” of Welch’s Grape Juice comes 
from.  Welch’s” has such a natural 
grape flavor, too. 

The difference lies in the pressure to 
which the grape issubjected. For over an 
hour a pressure of 80 tons is sustained to 
extract from the Concord Grape the rich, 
heavy nutriment which lies next to the skin. 

Embodying all the food properties of 
the Grape, Welch’s Grape Juice is food and 
drink,—a healthful, invigorating drink for 
the well, a tonic food for the convalescent, 
a sustaining diet for the sick. 

A 3-02. Bottle by, Mail for 10 cents. 
If your dealer will uot supply you, send us $3 
for 12 pints (1-2 case), shipped express prepaid 


anywhere in United States east of Omaha, 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


1900" WASHER 
FREE 


FAMILY 
WASH- 
ING NO 

LONGER 


DRUDG- 
ERY.: 


The 1900 BALL-BEARING WASHER 


is a 20th Century invention, wonderfully sim- 
le and effective. It revolves on ball bear- 
ngs. Easiest running washer on the market. 
It does the washing tter, cleaner, cheaper 
and quickerthan any other method. It will 
wash clean large quantities of clothes (no 
matter how badly soiled) in 6 minutes. Im- 
—_ e to injure the most delicate fabrics. 
intirely new principle forces the water rap- 
idly back and forth, without pounding or rub- 
bing, thereby effecting a tremenous sav- 
ing in the wear and tear of clothes. 
This alone will pay for the investment in a 
short time._ To prove our_claims,we will 
send this Washer absolutely free on 
30 days’trial. We pay all expenses, 
Address for booklet and particulars, 


* THE “1900” WASHER Co., 
314 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEERING, 


How To Earn a Gold Watch 


We want to intredece our TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER. 


| JUST GO AMONG YOUR FRIENDS 4nd sell a mixed order 

amounting in total to 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or 
Elgin) and a Chain; 100 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
High-Grade Bicycle; 90 Ibs. for a Boys’ 
Bicycle; % lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner 
Set; 25 ibs. fora Solid Silver Watch and © 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 
Ibs. for a Ladies’ Mackintosh; 8 Ibs. for ~ 
a pair of Barney & Berry Skates; 15 Ibs. 
for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 Ibs. fora 
Crescent Camera. . 

We pay the express or freight if cash is 
sent with order. Send address on postal for Catalogue, Order- 
sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, (Department 125), Springfield, Mass. 
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Two Roasts a Week 


By CarRoLtIne C. SHEA 


Let the roasts be beef and lamb, costing 18¢ and 
16c per pound. If beef is rolled and boned, have 
the bones sent with it. When it is selected have 
the butcher cut off a thick slice of steak. For 
lamb, choose the leg and loin. Use the leg for a 
roast and cut the loin up into chops, trimming off 
all the flanks and stringy parts for broth. Serve 
beans and pork one day for dinner, have a fresh 
and a salt fish meal, and serve a pound of bacon at 
two meals, with eggs in some form. Baked beans 
and salt fish with the usual accompaniments are 
valuable food products, while stewed peas, maca- 
roni and rice all add value to the menus. Sliced 
bananas, stewed fruits, oranges and cranberry 
sauce are healthful, while simple puddings are 
easier to make and more wholesome than pies. 
The menus: 

SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
[From preceding week] 
Rolls Wheat Coffee 
Dinner 


Rice soup (beef bones) 
Roast beef Mashed potatoes 
Squash Cranberry sauce 
Mold of gelatine Cake 
Crackers and cheese Coffee 


Supper 


Egg and cheese salad Rolls 
Cup custards Jelly sandwiches 
ea 


Fruit 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Oatmeal Baked apples 
Broiled roast beef Potato cakes 

Toast Coffee 

Luncheon 
Scrambled eggs Scalloped tomatoes 
Brown bread toast Coffee or cocoa 

Fruit 
Dinner 


Beefsteak Baked potatoes 
ettuce salad 
Cup custards with meringue Crackers 
ea 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Rice flakes Stewed prunes 
Fried bacon Omelet 
Johnnycake Coffee 

Luncheon 
Stewed dried peas Toasted crackers 
Baked macaroni 
Hot gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Beef stew with vegetables and dumplings 
Jellied tomato salad Sandwiches 
Cottage pudding Coffee or tea 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Oatmeal Steamed figs 
Créamed salt cod Hard-boiled eggs 
Muffins Coffee 


Onions 


Cheese 


Luncheon 


Baked cabbage and bacon 
Baked sweet or white potatoes 
Stuffed dates Rolls Chocolate 


Dinner 


Roast lamb_ Potatoes 
oiled rice 
Apple charlotte Coffee Crackers and cheese 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal Oranges 
Fricassee of lamb Graham muffins 
Coffee 


Peas 


Luncheon 
Broiled fish (salt) Fried potatoes Scalloped corn 
Baked apples Bread and butter sandwiches 
Tea 
Dinner 


Lamb broth 
Lamb chops Potatoes Mashed turnips 
ettuce salad 
Cracker pudding Cream sauce 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Wheat Bananas 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Potato and turnip, mashed and browned 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Baked macaroni and cheese Potato salad 
Hot rolls Stewed fruit 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Boiled or baked hates Potatoes Canned corn 
eets 
Apple pudding Coffee 
SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Scalloped haddock Fried potatoes 
Cream toast Baked apples 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Minced lamb on toast Baked potatoes 
Stewed fruit Tea Cookies Doughnuts 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup (lamb bones) 
Baked beans and pork Pickles 
Lettuce salad Rolls 
Whipped cream pie Tea 
This provides for a family of five or six persons 
and any one of the meals is sufficient for a chance 
guest. The cost is something as follows: 


Bacon, 1 1 

Pork and beans, 1 lb, 1 qt 
Salt fish, 2 lbs 

Eggs, 3 to 4 

Rice, vegetables, etc, about 
Fresh fish (3 or 4 

Fruit, including apples 


Starting on the basis of $10 per week, this leaves 
$2.80 for milk, cream and groceries, including 
butter, with the chance of saving some weeks to 
make up for extra expense in others. Vegetables 
and groceries are reckoned at wholesale prices, 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 

and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light 
from the lamp, and they 
last until some _ accident 


breaks them. 


«Pearl top” and « pearl 
glass’’ are trade-marks. 
Look out for them and you 
needn’t be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


“ THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


Is INDISPENSABLE WINTER USE. 


BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, 
Fish, ete., more in winter than in summer. 

BECAUSE: You need to save time, being busier. On 
ironing day set the broiler over a hole in the back 
of the range. 

BECAUSE: It heats water in 3 minutes, when there is 
no other fire in the house. 

Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
without any possibility of repair. 

Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular znd price list. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Parings from a Profession 


By Marcaret Sutton Briscoe, Author of Jimty, 
A Petitioner, and Other Stories 


“Does it make you very angry,” asked a woman, 
who is a writer, to me, her sister craftsmate. “to 
see anyone look amazed because you chance to be 
sewing? Do you hate the individual, especially if 
it is a woman, who says, ‘Why! Can you sew?’” 
I remember replying with more feeling than the 
occasion really seemed to warrant that I “was 
used to it;” but even so, to this day it always 
strikes me as an extraordinary liberty when I am 
told that my sewing or housekeeping is good, with 
an inflection that conveys surprise. 

Is domesticity in the professional woman a work 
of supererogation? It would be folly to deny that 
the woman with a profession who is domestic 
as well does not pare a little from both lives, for 
it stands to reason that she must. Not being 
feline (or we will hope she is not) the one life 
that she has must be divided between two sets of 
duties (either of which might easily overfill one 
sturdy life) and each is compelled to be some- 
what generous to the other. 

“A domestic woman” has been wittily, but I 
venture to maintain, ill-defined, as ‘‘a woman like 
a domestic,” for I am very sure that these two 
lives, professional and domestic, may interweave 
tc the deepening benefit of both. Also I maintain 
that mixing a pudding is less unlike writing a 
story than appears on the surface. Who can affirm 
that patient weighing and measuring does not 
enter into a story, or that inspiration is not in the 
genesis of a pudding? These are my convictions, 
tut I have long since learned that one’s convic- 
tions and what one knows is the truth are two 
quite different articles of belief, and in spite of all 
T have gravely stated above, I feel instinctively 
that the weak point in my argument is that “the 
lady doth protest too much.” 

Why, I am forced to ask myself, why should 
I feel so desperately flattered because the Editor 


- of this journal, having broken bread with me (I 


wish the compliment appreciated to the full), 
writes and asks me, not for a story, but for some 
recipes? Nothing would have tempted me to re- 
fuse, and in this eagerness of mine I seem to 
detect a certain weakness. Is it that 
“Does he paint? He fain would write a poem. 
Does he write? He fain would paint a picture.” 
The only way to settle such a question is to write 
the poem and paint the picture and let a candid 
world decide between them. In like manner may 
a domestic-professional submit her various works. 
It is not—I state it with pride—every professional 
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who is given the chance to display her domesticity 
in public, and knowing this I the more appreciate 
my opportunity. In common honesty I must, 
however, confess that the recipes given below are 
not of my invention. I am the more willing to 
admit this, as it gives me the chance to state that 
I have invented recipes which I dwell on with 
some satisfaction. The recipes given here have 
been taken chiefly from old southern family recipe 
books in manuscript, but they have all appeared 
on my own New England table, where they did 
not seem ill at ease themselves, nor did they, 1 
think, convey that sensation to their patrons— 
my guests, 


Black Bean Soup 


One quart of beans with four quarts of water. Put on 
the fire with a beef bone and a bunch of soup herbs. Have 
no fat on the bone, and no other seasoning than salt. 
Boil about five hours. Then strain and serve with a 
dessertspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, sliced egg and 
one-half lemon sliced. 


Deviled Crabs 


Pick one dozen crabs, season to taste with cayenne pep- 
per, salt and a very little nutmeg, add a few crumbs of 
bread, one-fourth pound of butter, one egg and a little 
vinegar. Mix well and bake in shell or a deep baking pan. 


Crab Balls 


Prepared as deviled crabs, omitting the vinegar. Make 
into small balis and fry in butter, rolling each ball in 
crumbs of bread. 


Chicken Pudding 


One-half pound of flour, one quart of milk, four eggs, 
six ounces of butter, one large or two small chickens, 
Season very highly with pepper and salt. Serve imme- 
diately upon baking. Line the dish with the chicken. 
pour batter over it. Have dish hot before the chicken 
is put in. 


Stuffed Ham 


Take a well-smoked ham and boil it till it is about half 
done. Let it get cold and skin it. Then get a good parcel 
of cabbage sprouts, a handful of parsley, a small piece of 
stale bread, and chop them all up together, with plenty of 
black pepper. Make gashes in the ham with a sharp knife 
about an inch apart from the hock down clear across the 
ham and then stuff it to the bone. Bake till done, say 
an hour or two. 


Spiced Oysters 


Strip the oysters through your fingers, and after strain- 
ing the liquor, put them in it and let them come to a 
boil. Strain from liquor and throw oysters in cold water 
a little while; strain the liquor a secend time, and boil it 
with ore tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of mace, 
whole, one tablespoonful of allspice, whole, and a few 
pods of red pepper. Take oysters out of cold water and 
lay in jar. Pour the liquor while hot over the oysters, 
when cool add one pint of vinegar. Take out the peppers 
when the oysters taste sufficiently of them. his is 
amount used for one gallon of oysters. 


Calf’s Head 


Soak a calf’s head in cold water with a little salt for 
seven hours. Then wash it thoroughly, being careful to 
remove all clots of blood. Take out the brains. Put on 
the head in cold water and boil the head until well done, 
putting one whole onion into the water. When the head 
is well boiled. the meat falling from the bones, take it 
out of the water and put aside to get cold and drain. 
Then take all the meat from the bones and chop it up. 
The brains are boiled separately, not taking nearly so 
long to cook. ae | take about ten minutes.) Put them 
aside also to cool. To bake the head, brown bread crumbs 
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FBI COM PANY'S 


EXTRACT 


‘FOOD CHOPPER 


Ba” TINNED 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
— one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
i Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household oe Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hoverreeprng, 
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(not cracker dust) and put the chopped head and bread 
crumbs in a nan in alternate layers with bits of butter, 
pepper and salt. Break an egg on the brains and beat 
them up well with a fork. Spread them over the top of 
the pan and bake brown. When done, slices of lemon 
can be put on top just before sending to the table. The 
brains should not be spread over the meat, as they bake 
enough in ten minutes or less. This is a most rich and 
handsome dish, a man’s dish in fact. It is a great favor- 
ite, especially at men’s clubs. 


To Boil Potatoes 


Pare your potatoes, cover with cold water, boil gently 
till done. Pour off the water and sprinkle salt over them, 
then with a spoon take each potato and lay it in a clean, 
warm cloth; twist this so as to press all the moisture from 
the potato, ‘and make it quite round, turn it carefully into 
a dish placed before the fire, throw a cloth over, and 
when all are done send to the ‘table at once. 


Slaw 


Put some butter on the fire, and let it get hot. 
stir in your slaw, and let it cook a very little. 
cool. 

One egg beaten light, one teaspoonful of sugar, a little 
mustard, a little pepper, salt to taste. One- half teacup 
of vinegar, one-half teacup of milk. Mix well and set on 
the fire, stirring till it becomes like a thick custard. 


Then 
Set to 


Plombiere 


One pint of scalded milk, one pint of cream, one tea- 
spoonful of isinglass, one handful of stoned raisins, one 
eunce of citron, shreds of pineapple preserve, ginger or 
cherries, four tablespoonfuls of wine, a little extract of 
almond, whites of four eggs, beaten to a froth, sugar to 
taste. Freeze as ice cream. 


Ginger Cakes 


Three pounds flour, one pound butter, cup of vinegar, 
four large pieces of mace, two dozen cloves, one pint of 
molasses, large teaspoonful of soda, the same of cinna- 
mon. Cut the butter in small pieces, put it into the 
molasses and set on the fire to soften. Add the spices 
and soda while warm. Then add your flour, first taking 
out enough to work it with. 


Robert E. Lee Cake 


Sixteen eggs, weight in sugar, half the weight in flour, 
rind and juice of one large lemon or two small ones. 
Bake in jelly pans and when cold, ice with the following 
between the cakes and on the top: Two pounds of sugar, 
juice of four oranges, rind of three and juice of three 
lemons. 


Lemon Custard Jelly (a cake filling) 


Yolks of three eggs, one-fourth ound of butter, one- 


half pound of pulverized sugar. eat all together till 
light. The rind and juice of one lemon. Put on to boil 
in a small vessel, and stir till it boils. Boil ten minutes. 
Stir in the beaten whites of three eggs and boil two min- 
utes longer, stirring all the time. This is very nice put 
between the layers of a gold cake. 


Gingerbread 


Five eggs, one half pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
one and one-half pounds of flour, two and one-half ounces 
of ginger, one pint of molasses, one pint of milk and a 
small teaspoonful of soda. 


White Cake 


Whites of six eggs, scant three-fourths cupful of butter, 
one and one-fourth cupfuls of pulverized sugar, two cup- 
fuls of flour, juice of one-half lemon, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Mix the soda well with the flour. Beat but- 
ter to a light cream, add the flour gradually with the ends 
of the fingers till it becomes a smooth paste. Beat stiff 
the whites of the eggs and mix in them the sugar, now 
stir the eggs and sugar gradually into the flour and butter, 
adding - the lemon juice. Mix it all smoothly with 
the egg whites. Let your oven be moderate at first. This 
cake may be made with one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
While hot spread over it the following icing: A heaping 
teacup of pulverized sugar to the white of each egg or 
one pound of sugar to — eggs. Beat the whites till 
they are slightly foaming onl Put in your sugar gradu- 
-- — with lemon. ne egg is sufficient for the 

ve cak 


Thimble Club Recipes 


[See Article, “An Unique Club,” Page 23] 
Fruit Cake 


Use three-fourths pound of butter, seven eggs, one and 
one-half pounds of currants, eo fourths pound o. 
brown sugar, one-fourth pint of molasses, one and one- 
half pounds of raisins, one-fourth pound of citron, one- 
fourth pound of figs, one-fourth pound of almonds, three- 
fourths glass of wine, three-fourths glass of brandy and 
fourteen ounces of flour. 


Salmon Loaf 


Take one can of salmon, drain off the juice, chop fine. 
Add yolks of four eggs beaten very light, pete | cup 
of grated bread crumbs, four tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, one-half teaspoonful of pepper (scant), one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and a little finely chopped parsley. 
Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Put in buttered 
pan and bake half an hour. 


Dressing for Loaf 


One cup sweet milk (added to the juice of the salmon), 
one tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour. 
Cook until thick, add one egg beaten light. Pour over 
loaf.—Mrs W. H. Parsons. 


Cheese Ramekin 


Put one cup of bread crumbs and one gill of milk on 
the fire to boil. Stir and boil until smooth. Then put 
in four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, a little piece of 
butter, and salt and pepper. Stir till the cheese is dis- 
solved, then remove from the fire. Beat two eggs, the 
yolks and whites separately. Stir the yolks into the 
mixture and then the whites of the eggs. Put in a pud- 
ding dish and bake fifteen or twenty minutes.—Mrs W. 

G, Trowbridge. 


Cranberry Pie 


Use one cup of cranberries, one-half cup of raisins, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of water, one tablespoonful of 
flour and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Chop the cran- 
berries and raisins fine and stir in the flour, sugar and 
water. Bake with upper and under crusts.—Mrs C. 
Bennett. 


Veal Loaf 


Use two pounds of veal, one-half pound of salt pork, 
two eggs, salt and pepper, one cup of milk and one cup 
of bread crumbs, and make into a well-shaped loaf. Bake 
for two hours. It is nice for a luncheon served with 
peas around it.—L. E. 


English Walnut and Chicken Salad 


For this salad there will be required twenty-four Eng- 
lish walnuts, onion, parsley, chicken liquor, celery, cold 
cooked chicken, French dressing and mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Take one pint of the chicken cut into dice, one 
= celery cut into dice, and parboil the English walnuts 

ong enough to remove the skins. In boiling the nuts, 
add a slice of onion, a sprig of parsley and a little chicken 
liquor, then drain, remove the brown skins and mix 
them with the celery and chicken. ,.Pour over this a cup 
of French dressing and put in the refrigerator for an 
hour or more. At serving time, stir half a pint of may- 
onnaise dressing into this. Make shells of crisp lettuce 
leaves, put a tablespoonful of salad in each and_a tea- 
spoonful of the mayonnaise on top, and serve.—Ella E. 
Woodbridge. 


Apple Dumpling 


One teacup of flour, half a teacup of butter, ane heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder, one small tablespoon 
of sugar, one beaten egg, a little salt and sufficient milk 
to make a soft dough. Roll out half an inch thick, cut 
with a biscuit cutter and drop in boiling apple sauce.—- 
Mrs R. C. Mills. 


CoMBINATION undergarments may be made of 
the separate ones, by cutting the vest the necessary 
length and sewing the other garment onto it. 
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Only One Damper in the 


Home Crawford 


Range. This SINGLE DAMPER (patented) is the most valuable 
improvement ever put into a cooking stove, It means a 
steady fire and even heat and economy in fuel, 


Regulation is exact, simple, reliable; a sin- 
gle movement of the single damper controls fire 
and oven. Two-damper ranges are difficult and 
unscientific. 

Extra Large Oven same size top and bottom ; 
five heights for rack, asbestos lined back. A 
grand baker. 

Fire Box best made, burns least fuel, pro- 
duces most cooking heat, easiest and cleanest to 
care for. 

Have you seen a “Home Crawford” ? 


WALKER & PRATT TFG. CO., 


INCORPORATED 1851 


: The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


& TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS # 
Percentage 


1889 1899 Gains of Gains. 
Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 981,189.54 76,063.64 94.25 


$2,418,356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968, 786.79 122.76 

$10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 

56,320,503.00 123,980,438.00 67,659,935.00 120.13 
857,342.01 1,984,822.63 1,127,480.62 131.5 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company hus paid to its policy holders 


In Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 | Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 
Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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UTENSILS WHICH PAY FOR THEMSELVES, SAVING TIME AND STRENGTH 


There are, beginning at the left, a stove polisher, with handle to prevent the soiling of the hands, 
and a cup on the back in which to hold the polish; then, successively, a mayonnaise mixer, 
hand scales, an apple corer, an egg poacher with detachable cups into which the eggs are 
dropped; a mixing spoon, a measuring cup, with rings showing halves and thirds; a potato 
ricer, standing on its handles, with perforated bowl through which the potato is forced; a flat 
skimmer, a food chopper, operated by a crank; a cake tin, with a knife which cuts the cake 
out cleanly; a bread cutter, which slices bread in four different thicknesses; a vegetable slicer, 
over which anything from a carrot to a lemon may be rubbed and cut thin as a wafer, and a pair 


of weigh scales 


Emancipation in the Kitchen 


It is safe to sav that no woman who has 
ever used a food-chopper will go back to the slow, 
arm-aching labor of wielding a chopping knife. 
An excellent chopper of the smallest size, which 
is large enough for the average family, costs only 
$1.25, which amount can be saved in time alone 
at the mince-making time of year. The family 
supply of mince meat if chopped by hand means 
one forenoon of hard labor; it can be done by 
the food-chopper more perfectly than any hand 
labor can accomplish it, in half an hour. The 
sausage which comes from the home chopper is 
a product far superior to anything found in the 
markets. Besides it pulverizes dry bread and 
crackers, it chops lobster, clams, vegetables, fruit, 
pickle materials, food for salad, and it turns out 
hash which has not a vestige of gristle in it. It 
is one of the housewife’s servants which cannot be 
spared at any cost. 

There are a score of other conveniences almost 
as necessary. One might mention the handy little 
egg separator, that costs only fifteen cents; meas- 
uring glass for the same price, which can be 
trusted never to err; the steam cooker that econo- 
mizes fuel astonishingly; the trusty egg poacher ; 
a six-cent cake tin with a knife in it that does 
away with greasing and cuts the cake from the 
bottom as clean as if it had been scraped. The 


mayonnaise mixer makes a salad dressing in half 
the time it takes to pour oil from the bottle drop 
by drop, and you never take a curdled mayonnaise 
from it. 

In larger, more expensive conveniences there 
are the splendid kitchen cabinet, the flour sifter 
and bin combination, clothes-driers which do not 
prove balky, a dough kneader that makes play of 
bread-making, and last but not least, the labor- 
saving stove. It may be operated by gas, kero- 
sene, gasoline or the later day electricity, but 
whatever it be it means an emancipation from the 
housewife’s greatest of all bugbears—coal, dirt and 
ashes. 


In MAKING CHILDREN’S DrEsSEs, an extra thick- 
ness of the material should be placed in both upper 
and under portions of the sleeves, between outside 
and lining. These pieces should be large enough 
to cover well the parts which the little elbows so 
soon wear through. When a hole comes, it can 
then be neatly darned down without the trouble 
of putting in a patch—Adelaide Davis Reynolds. 


Myths and Fables of To-day tells in a delight- 
ful way all about the quaint superstitions, weather 
lore, good luck charms, love and marriage em- 
blems (including Halloween games), that have 
been handed down from our ancestors. It is at- 
tractively illustrated. Lee & Shepard; $1.50. 
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All bright ‘RO-, say 
SILVER 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. ¥. 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 
S Frenne in the Nursery and 
S bez line. Direct deal with 
us will insure you the best and 
you money, Mail size 


uy or express, 
and satis: on guara: us. 
44 zreenhouses. 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 186 , PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


LORE Colds are serious things. 


A cold is the seed of consump- *? 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 

brother—it is generally caused 


by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
> : the proper remedy was not at hand. 
1 The selection of a proper food for the f > ie 
nourishing, easily assimilated, readily di- 
1 gested, and must never vary in quality. a Co ugh af Cro up &. 
4 _Nestle’s Food has all these requisites. It 
. is made from cows’ milk—the most nourish. | S up 
f ing of. all substances—and requires oniy the | 7 
dition of water to be ready for use. be eet A 
great value, and will send enough for eight too late. po } 
meals upon request. sicians for 
e HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., New York Nordampton, Mass, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexzerina, 
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Exchanges of Manhattan 
{From Page Sixty-three ] 
for woman’s work is situated at 628 Madison ave- 
nue. it was incorporated in 1886 and has a board 
of management chosen from among the well- 
known society women of the city. An annual fee 
of three dollars is required of all depositors and a 
commission of 10 per cent is deducted from sales. 

The Young Women’s Christian association con- 
ducts a helpful exchange at its headquarters, 7 
East Fifteenth street. Annual members have the 
free use of the employment bureau and exchange, 
while other applicants are charged fifty cents for 
six months’ registration. Ten per cent is de- 
ducted from the receipts from sales. Work is re- 
stricted wholly to women obliged to earn their 
own living. The exchange has 1368 consignors. 
The salesroom has always on hand an extensive 
assortment of embroidered and fancy articles of 
all kinds, drawn work, laces, underwear and chil- 
dren’s garments. The large amount of help given 
to self-supporting women may be gathered from 
statistics, the sales for 1899 amounting to $17,372. 
The employment agency provides work for all 
classes. On its list may be found artists, carpet- 
sewers, chaperons, clerks, companions, copyists, 
decorators, designers for carpets, wall papers, tiles, 
metal work, dressmakers, hair dressers, house- 
keepers, invalids’ attendants, kindergartners, 
ladies’ maids, manicures, masseuses, matrons, mil- 
liners, nursery governesses, pedicures, proof 
readers, retouchers of photo negatives, sales- 
women, seamstresses, shampooers, shoppers, ste- 
nographers, teachers of languages, music and the 
industrial arts, trained nurses, typewriters and up- 
holsterers. 

The West End exchange and industrial union 
has its headquarters at 169 West Seventy-fourth 
street. Being in a residence part of the city it 
has a large sale for foods of every description, 
for needlework and delicacies for the sick, as well 
as holding successful sales of fancy articles. It 
has a thoroughly reliable employment agency as 
well as a bureau of information. Consignors pay 
an annual fee of three dollars and a commission 
of 10 per cent; after sales have amounted to ten 
dollars, 15 per cent is charged. 


IF THE ARMS of grandma's or the invalid’s chair 
are not upholstered, pad them. Make bags of the 
proper size, fill with cotton and tack on. If de- 
sired, they may have a crocheted or knit cover, 
which can be removed and washed. The tired 
arms will thus be more comfortable, and the dress 
sleeves will not get worn by continual rubbing 
against the wood. 
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Exchanges of New York State 


[So far as it has been possible to obtain information, this reg- 
ister covers the women’s exchanges in New York state. In- 
formation about any exchange not mentioned in this list will 
be gladly received if sent to the Women’s Exchange Editor, 
Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.] 


BINGHAMTON—Miss Anna Johnson and Miss Mack 
conduct an attractive exchange on Court street, where 
there is a constant demand for well-cooked eatables, 
candy, and fancy work of every sort. The fee is $2 a 
year and 15 per cent commission on sales. 


BROOKLYN—The Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tion supports an excellent exchange at Schermerhorn 
street and Flatbush avenue. It was founded nine 
years ago, and its aim is to assist self-supporting 
women. A _ large majority of the consignors are resi- 
dents of Brooklyn, while others send work from all 
parts of America, the only restriction being that 
they be women in need of help. Many consignors 
are people in reduced circumstances, others are e!d- 
erly women without money, or the strength to d» 
heavy work, while many are unable to accept employment 
that would compel them to leave home for even a day. 
Slender incomes are added to if a woman can prove her 
efficiency for any line of work. The consignor’s fee 
is 50 cents a year, with 10 per cent discount on sales, 
which brings this exchange within the reach of the small- 
est income. There is a large food department, where cake, 
bread, pies, canned fruit, jellies, pickles, salads, cro- 
quettes' and sandwiches command a steady sale. In the 
needlework department, infants’ clothing, underwear, 
dressed dolls, altar cloths and fancywork of every de- 
scription are on sale. There is a department for artis- 
tic novelties of the widest range where an excellent busi- 
ness is done at Christmas and Easter. 

Employment is furnished to women who darn socks, - 
mend clothing, embroider initials, hemstitch bed and 
table linen, do machine hemming, glove mending, lace 
cleaning, plain sewing and laundering of curtains. Asso- 
ciate members of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion have the use of the exchange free. During Juiy, 
August and September the exchange is closed. The regis- 
trar is Miss J. A. Lane. 

There is an excellent exchange at 130 Montague street. 
It has a food department which is very largely patronized 
by the residents of the locality. There is no entrance fee, 
and 15 per cent is deducted on sales. 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo exchange was founded four- 
teen years ago and to-day has 500 subscribers, who are 
scattered all over the United States. It was founded by 
Grace Carew Sheldon, a young woman who wanted some- 
thing to do outside society work. She started the busi- 
ness with $150 of her own money, and after hard work 
built up the business to what it is to-day. It has just 
been removed to 1094 Main street, where an entire house 
is being fitted up for the various departments to which 
the exchange is developing. Every sort of work that a 
woman can do, from weaving rag rugs to washing fine 
laces finds customers. Miss Sheldon engineers the affairs 
of the exchange independent of committees and absolutely 
without red tape. The consignor’s fee is $2 for a year, 
10 per cent off all sales and 5 per cent off ordered work. 
Miss Sheldon attributes the success of the exchange to 
the simplicity of the management, to a careful study of 
the talents of wemen who submit their handiwork, and to 
allotting to each consignor the work, for which she is best 
fitted. 

She says: “I find south n contributors are fine needle- 
women, and most just, prompt and agreeable to deal with. 
We have a great number of special workers who confine 
their work to our exchange. This makes us noted for our 
novelties and enables us to go to New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and other large cities and compete favorably with 
local firms. It also enables us to hold our customers from 
year to year, and thus augment our receipts. We make 
a specialty of house decorating, that is, all kinds of hang- 
ings, table, piano and mantel covers; and our Marie 
Stuart caps for evening and steamer wear have a_ national 
reputation. We can carry out any kind of work that a 
woman can do with promptness and perfection.” 


DUNKIRK—An exchange at 408 Central avenue is 
conducted by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
union for the sale of home cookery and plain and fancy 
sewing. The Christmas sale is especially successful. The 
exchange has been in operation for years. Ten per cent 
commission on sales. The corresponding secretary, to 
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“WE WERE NOT DISTURBED ALL NIGHT.” 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and 
preventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influ- 
enza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
contagious diseases, Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory prove that vaporized Cresolene 
kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descriptive book- 
let with testimonials, Sold by allrdruggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


Everything for the Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, con- 
taining over 700 engravings and 8 superb 
colored plates of Vegetables and Flow- 
ers—a perfect mine of information on 
garden topics. 


© give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH. 
To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses us 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent “Garden” Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Jubilee 
Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Let- 
tuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a 
envelope, which when emptied and 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods 
selected from Catalogue to the 
amount of $1 00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPIna, 


“For the Land’s Sake” 


“Bowker’s Fertilizers 


THEY ENRICH THE EARTH 


nrich the Earth on the conser- 


ory and 


window garden with Bowker’s Flower Food. 
Clean and odorless. 


Enough Fane 30 plants 3 
months. and Book on Window 
Gardening, postpaid for 25c 


nrich the Earth in the lawn 


and garden 
with Bowker’s Lawn and Garden Dressing. 


Enough for a house lot, 81. Booklet free. 


nrich the Earth on the farm, 


as thousands 
of practical farmers have done for years, with 
Bowker’s General and Special Fertilizers for 
different crops. Catalogue free. 


BOWKE 


43 Chatham St.,Boston. 68 Broad St.,NewYork. 


FERTILIZER CO. 


(Independent Co.) 


$20 ih 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROs., 


FULL SPRING; uine leather: 
both sides alike. Size 76x28. Immense 
stock; special bargain. Write to-day. 


Catalogue C 141. Office Furniture: C 142, House Furniture. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


election of flower seeds—over 200 varieties. Address 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 


BULBS 


50 25 Cents. 


7 Will grow in the house or a 
out of doors. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Jonquils, Daffodils, 
Dewey Lily, Tuberoses, Gla- 
diolus, Chinese Lily, Be- 
gonia, Gloxinia, Lities of 
the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. 
in stamps or coin. As a 
premium with these Bu'bs 
we will send FREE a giant 


ST TEN YEARS 


We warrant our 


TOL 


= i} ulating ; to operate with less oil and expense ; 
to be fire proof ; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
r—4 strotiger chicks; to out-hatch any other mae 
chine or money refunded. Circulars and prices 
. 192 page book, **Profitable Poultry 
REGULATING. Keeping.”’ 200 new illustrations for 10c stamps. 
TUATINGS Ask for book 148. Address nearest office. 
Cyphers Incb. Co., Boston, Mass., Wayland, N. Y., Chicago, Ills, 
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whom all letters of inquiry ought to be addressed, is Mrs 
Almeda Heguimbourg. 


HORNELLSVILLE—The Sorosis society of the First 
Presbyterian church conducts an exchange at 196 Main 
street. It is open only during December for a Christ- 
mas sale, when there is a large demand for fancy articles 
of moderate price and homemade baked stuffs. The en- 
trance fee is 25 cents and there is a 10 per cent com- 
mission off sales. 

NEW BRIGHTON—Woman’s exchange is under man- 
agement of Miss F. Raymond. There are two fees for 
consignors, one is 50 cents per quarter and 10 per cent 
on all articles sold. The second is simply a 15 per cent 
discount on sales, the arrangement nae preferred ex- 
cept by consignors who make cake. The sale of cake and 
candy at this exchange is large. Connecteu with it is a 
circulating library, for which the subscription is 25 cents 
a month, 10 cents for extra books. The manager of this 
exchange says: “I would suggest that you impress upon 
the minds of consignors that articles made should be 
as dainty and well made as possible. For instance, in 
finishing centerpieces, doilies, etc, women are not par- 
ticular in pressing and keeping clean. If there is a spot 
or crease it should be taken out before sewing to the card 
mount. In embroidered frames, care is not taken, as a 
rule, to have it put on straight and have the opening 
perfect. I have found that small articles marked for less 
than one dollar are the most salable things, especially if 
they carry out a new idea, and it takes very little thought 
to find something new.” 

NEWBURGH—The exchange at 150 Liberty street is 
managed by Miss Alice G. Perison. it is under the aus- 
pices of the Y W C A and occupies a room in their build- 
ing. ‘The consignor’s fee is $1 per year and the percent- 
age is 20 on all sales. The largest portion of the business 
is done in the way of cake, pie, bread, rolls and eatables 
of ail kinds. There is also a department for fancy arti- 
cles; during the holidays such things sell well. Con- 
signors are largely local, although there are a few sub- 
scribers from other parts of the country. 


POUGHKEEPSIE—tThe exchange, located at 19 Acad- 
emy street, is managed by Miss Sarah Petillon. Ticket 
entitling one person to enter work for a year costs $2, 
two tickets are $3. The commission is 10 per cent. 

In regard to the work of this exchange, Miss Petillon 
says: “We are now entering upon our eighth year’s 
work and we feel that our exchange has been a very 
successful one, although not entirely self-supporting. 
We have consignors in all parts of the country an 
therefore have a larger variety of work than if our con- 
signors were entirely local. The domestic department is 
most satisfactory, which is due to the fact that the con- 
signors are always ready and willing to fill orders on the 
shortest possible notice, that they are satisfied with a fair 
profit, and also to the high standard of excellence upon 
which we insist. This same standard is insisted upon in 
the industrial department; here the sales are fair at all 
times, and greatly increased during the summer, at 
Christmas and Easter, when special sales are held. We 
have the usual assortment of fancy and useful articles 
found in an exchange, and orders are taken for any 
kind of work which can be done by women. An exchange 
is always called upon to furnish articles which cannot 
be found anywhere else, and any woman who is clever 
and neat is a valuable consignor and quite apt to be kept 
busy filling orders for unusual and odd articles. Our 
most salable articles are dainty novelties, prettily deco- 
rated work of all kinds and articles suitable as gifts for 
travelers, but these must he dainty and neat in workman- 
ship and moderate in price.” 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS—The exchange at this summer 
resort is conducted by Miss A. M. Storer, from May 1 
to October 1. There is no entrance fee, consignors pay- 
ing a commission. of 20 per cent on all sales. An 
excellent business is done in the sort of goods for which 
there is demand at a pleasure resort,—dinner cards, whist 
prizes, everything that pertains to golfing, toys for chil- 
dren, fancy work, kodak books and souvenirs of a visit 
to the mountains. 


SYRACUSE—Address, Wood block, 207 East Jefferson 
street. Miss Lena Rogers is superintendent, and it is un- 
der the management of the Syracuse Household Economic 
association. Its objects are to dignify labor and raise the 
standard of work, to help women to help themselves, to 
furnish good work at reasonable rates and to put into 
communication the consumer and producer. Many of 
the consignors are from out of town, although. the 
majority reside in Syracuse. The goods sold consist of 
fancy articles, pyrography, painting on all materials, 
useful articles and underwear. On one day in the week 


a home bakery sale is conducted. Orders are taken for 
writing invitations, compiling visiting lists, mending, darn- 
ing and plain sewing. A ticket for one year’s member- 
ship costs $1. The commission is 10 per cent off every- 
thing but food stuffs, on which it is 20 per cent. 

UTICA—There is a flourishing exchange at 3 Armory 
place. Consignor’s ticket for one year costs $2, while $5 
enters the work of three consignors. The commission 
charged is 10 per cent. Miss Fanny W. Day, secretary 
of this exchange, says: “The Utica exchange was estab- 
lished in 1888. We have a board of managers. Miss 
Abigail F. Lynch has been president since 1889. We have 
a culinary department as well as one for needlework, 
but do not have a lunch room. We depend upon sub- 
scriptions from charitably disposed friends, as well 
as the 10 per cent commission, for our support. Occasion- 
ally we are obliged to give some kind of entertainment, 
the rent of the store is so high. We are in a very de- 
‘sirable location; experience has taught us that it is best. 
We find a ready sale for dainty novelties, which sell 
for $1.50 to $2. If consignors would make inexpensive 
things rather than very elaborate, they would find it more 
profitable in the end.” 

YONKERS—tThe exchange of the Woman’s institute, 
38 Palisade avenue, simply takes orders for work, giving 
them to be filled by self-supporting women best able to do 
such work satisfactorily. Miss Florence J. Parsons is 
secretary and superintendent. 


Books Worth Reading 


How the present writer hated history in his school days! 
And what a godsend would have been a book like one 
which has just reached his desk from the Century com- 
pany, entitled the Century Book of the American Colo- 
nies! <A beautiful picture book, with text as attractive 
as the illustrations. The author is Elbridge S. Brooks, 
whose historical work is too well known to need special 
mention here, and the volume deals with the hardshins, 
struggles, religious persecutions and political revolutions 
that marked the settlement and growth of communities of 
Spaniards, Britons, Frenchmen, Hollanders, etc, with the 
ultimate triumph of English institutions. There are 233 
large pages, and the price of the volume is $1.50. 

There is a camera in New England—the one, by the 
way, which caught the original of our November frontis- 
piece—-whose views taken “Among English Hedgerows” 
a few years ago gave much enjoyment and gratification 
to the American pubiic. Clifton Johnson and his camera 
have recently loitered through rural France, and the 
resulting book, Along French Byways, is a volume which 
one will read after tossing aside forty books of travel. 
Mr Johnson tells the things one wants to know, and in 
a direct, readable manner. There are seventy-five illus- 
trations scattered through the 261 pages. The price of 
the book is $2.25. It is published by the Macmillan com- 
pany. 

“Raphael Tuck” is synonymous with lithographic 
beauty, with cards which sparkle and calendars which 
glow with beautiful colors. Of this season’s output of the 
Raphael Tuck & Sons company of New York and London 
it can be said without exaggeration that it is exquisitely 
beautiful. Celluloid is now used to some extent in mak- 
ing the Christmas and New Year cards, and is verv 
effective. Of the big colored calendars, the “alma mater” 
and the “glory of the year” are perhaps the finest; the 
former for champions of the American universities, the 
latter a Shakespeare calendar with the finest floral dis- 
play of this kind we have yet seen. Father Tuck’s Annual, 
a sumptuous volume in colors which is an institution in 
the juvenile world, is as fascinating as ever, and the Tuck 
edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, in colors, is grand. 

The Hope of the World, by Clarence Hawkes, the blind 
poet of Hadley, Mass, is the best of this favorite writer’s 
work thus far, a delightful volume, beautifully illustrated, 
and sells for $1.50, or $2 in full gilt. It is published by 
the author and by the New England publishing company 
of Springfield, Mass. 

Fairy tales of the good, old-fashioned kind, which be- 
gin with “Once upon a time,” and carry the reader 
straight off into Fairyland. are sure of a welcome. Such 
is the collection entitled The True Annals of Fairyland. 
The stories deal, many of them, with King Herla, a 
Briton of early days, and they are wholesome and pos- 
sessed of much literary charm. They were edited by 
The stories deal, many of them, with King Herla, a 
Co of mdon and the Macmillan company of New 
York, the price of the book being $2. 
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The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


colds, 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


HAMPDEN LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


415 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM H. HAILE, President. 
Edmund P. Kendrick, William F. Whiting, Vice-Presidents, 
William G. Melntyre, Treasurer, Sayward Galbraith, Assistant 
‘Treasurer, 


Directors: William _H. Haile, William E. Wright, Henry M. 
Thillips, Henry C. Haile, Peter Murray, William Whiting. 
Edmund P. Kendrick, Edwa.d N. Gibbs, William B. Plunkeu, 
William G. Mcintyre. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows interest on De- 
rosits subject to check. cts as ‘Trustee, Transfer Agent and 
Registrar for Corporations May be appointed Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Guardian, Receiver, Assignee or Trustee, and ac- 
cepts trusts created by will or otherwise. 


*TORAGE VAULTS AND SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FROM | 
_32_ A YEAR UPWARD. 


\$2448 
reservoir. 


with 


satisfactory. Sen 


i the difference being protits and ex 
no longer necessary, as we offer our 


66 H 

Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Range 
} at one-half agents prices. Guaranteed for 5 years. Money refunded if not entire! 
for Big Free ¢ ‘atalogueof’ 

Prices, Harness, Lawn Swings ®3.75, and 1000 other things at half dealers 
prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look usup. Address 

HAPCOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Boxti57 . Alton, ill. 

The only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to the consumer. 


THIRD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Main and Hillman Streets, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPOSITARY 


Capital $500,000. Surplus $450,000. 
Uffers to depositors every facility 
which their business and respon- 
sibility warrant. 

F. H. HARRIS, President 

FREDERICK HARRIS, Cashier 


SPRINGFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


321 and 323 MAIN ST, CORNER BRIDGE ST. 
SURPLUS AND PROF ° 
DEPOSITS 


HENRY H. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
GEO. B. HOLBROOK, Vice-Pres’t. 
RALPH P. ALDEN, Cashier. 
Personal and business accounts solicited, even though they 
may be small. 
Interest allowed on Special and Time Deposits. 
Drafts drawn for any amount on all parts of the world. 
Safe Deposit Boxes, $5 to $12 per year. 
Directors: ©. A. Crocker, Robt. W. Dey, Michael. Dunn, 
Ralph W. Ellis, Geo. B. Holbrook, W._D. Kinsman, Frank'i 
Set Geo, W. Tapley, F. G. Tobey, H. H. Bowman, R.Jpb 


. Alden. 


Winter Bulbs Free 


If you will send your address and 11 
1-cent stamps or 10 cts in silver. to pay for 


omen and packing, we will send 1 
ewey Crown — Olympia Oxalis, 1 Sampsen 


Begonia, 4 Giant 
FREE 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 


reesia, 1 Hyacinth. CATALOG 


FOOLS THESE MORTALS 


to pay $40 to $60 for a Steel Range that does not cost over $12 at the Factory to build, 
penses folly 


of an Army of middlemen. Sue 


Sewing Machines, ies at 


my OAR. 


The Maximum of Excellence. 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, 


RE TREAT 
@ Diamond Condensed Soups 


The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups, soup powders 
or soup stock, but are pure soups condensed to solid form, put up in small 

each making one quart of pureé or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome 
, as may be made by a skilled cook from the best fresh materials. Keep perfectly in 

any climate. Are highly nutritious and will not distress the most delicate shomeneh. 
No Tin To Fear, No Water To Pay For, No Trouble To Prepare. Made in these varieties: Cream of 
lery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German egetable. If your grocer does not have 
them he can get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a two-cent stamp and his address. 


DIAMOND SOUP GOMPANY, 
—_—**.. Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 


have not tried 


paper cartons, 


The Minimum of Cost. 
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Tue PuBLIsHER’s Desk 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


JANUARY, 1901 


An Instant Success 


“At last this perplexing help 
problem is being taken up in a way 
that inspires confidence in its ulti- 
mate solution,’ writes the presi- 
dent of one of the most earnest 
woman’s clubs in America. 

“Send our club fifty outfits for 
the Goop HovUSEKEEPING service 
inquiry,” writes another. “We 
have elected our president to rep- 
resent us in your international in- 
quiry bureau,” advises a_ third. 
Everywhere individual women are 
taking up the inquiry in earnest. 
Organized women are almost a 
unit in co-operating with us in this 
undertaking, as soon as they learn 
of it. 

Will our subscribers again read 
the original announcement of this 
work, in Goop HousekeEeEpinG for 
December, also the article on Page 
55 of this issue, and send for out- 
fit? Especially do we ask you to 
make known this matter to all 
your friends. The outfit will be 
sent free to all subscribers who 
write for it; to others for ten 
cents, which includes also a copy 
of Goop Hovusekeertnc for De- 
cember. The five hundred dollars 
offered as prizes for the best work 
is without restrictions of any kind. 


A Glimpse Ahead 


In Goon Housekeeptnc for Feb- 
ruary, Mrs Julia Ward Howe, the 
distinguished and venerable author 
of The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, will write of Good House- 
keeping for People of Moderate 
Means. The article will be ac- 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


companied with pen and _ ink 
sketches of interior views in Mrs 
Howe’s home in Boston. In our 
series, Among the Workers, Mr 
George W. Cable, the author, and 
his notable work for Home Cul- 
ture, will be the subject of a de- 
lightful sketch, fully illustrated. 

A famous pioneer training school 
for domestic servants will be de- 
scribed and illustrated. The pages 
for children will be particularly 
bright and well illustrated, and 
will be devoted to the very little 
ones. Marketing in a German city 
will be described with the aid of 
some extra good photographs. A 
successful experiment in co-opera- 
tive housekeeping will be very 
clearly explained. Under the title, 
The New Decoration versus Old 
Friends, an artist and a 
writer will discuss pro and con the 
new fad in home decoration, that 
of banishing old favorite pictures 
and decorations. 

The cookery pages will be “sim- 
ply great.” The story of Three 
Baking Days, with illustrations, 
will be rich and racy. There will 
be a new-fangled puzzle, totally 
different from anything yet pub- 
lished, which will tempt every- 
body. 


story 


+ 


To Earn Good Things 


Those who get subscribers to 
Goop HOouSEKEEPING are paid 
either in cash or in useful articles 
of their own selection. In the 
latter way the reward is much 
larger than the cash commission, 
because we give our friends the 
full benefit of our purchases in 
large quantities. 

Thus for ten new subscribers to 
Goon HousEKEEPING, you may get 
the genuine Webster’s Internation- 
al Dictionary; separately this great 
work and the ten subscriptions 
would cost $20.75. Or you can get 
the best plaster cast of almost any 
beautiful sculpture at the regular 
price, and with it a year’s sub- 


scription to Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
for each dollar paid. 

Particulars of these arrange- 
ments appear on pages preceding 
the frontispiece of this number. 
We have also issued a 16-page list 
of similar offers of a wide variety 
of articles of use and beauty in 
every home. This premium list 
will be sent free to anyone who 
requests it by postal. 


Two New Ideas 


One of them will appear in the 
March number of Goop House- 
KEEPING. It is being worked out 
at large expense. A few people 
competent to judge have been let 
into the secret; they say it is 
brand-new and will prove im- 
mensely interesting and useful. 

The other is a new idea in the 
line of church sociables and enter- 
tainments. Particulars may be had 
free on application to the pub- 
lishers of Goop HousEKEEPING. 


When in Doubt 


Ask Goop HousEKEEPING. That 
is to say, come to us with your 
perplexities, trials and problems. 
Write us freely just what they are 
and we will set the best talent in 
the world at work studying them 
with a view to early publication 
of one or more articles that will be 
of real assistance in helping you 
to solve these troubles. We mean 
just what this says. Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING ought thus to speedily 
become a “teacher, friend and 
guide” in every home. 


Another Bouquet 
[Fresh from East Aurora] 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING six months 
ago was just like Tomlinson of 
Berkeley Square — neutral salts, 
neither good nor bad. Now it is 
strong and virile inside and beau- 
tiful out—it is doing good, and any 
household where it goes is better 
for having it. 
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HARTSHORNS 
NAME THUS, 7 LABEL 


HARTSHORN 
Ib. only 


4 will mail you 
QUARTER of a poun 
and best varieties of 


SWEET PEAS 


Do not miss this chance to get your 
money’s worth. Order early. Send 
six 2c. stamps or 10 cents silver 


BUNKER HILL SEED co. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
BABY PATTERNS, 
patterns for 
long wardrobe and 15 for short clothes 
with complete directions for making 


for 25c. postpaid per set. Also “ Hints 
== Prospective Mothers” free with 


stpaid, ONE : 
of the latest & 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Il. 


Has been used for over sixty years 
& a by millions of mothers for their 


5@ children while teeth- 

WINSLOW S ing with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 

SOOTHIN softens the gums, allays 

all pain; cures wind colic, 

SYRUP and is the best remedy for — 

»y Druggists in every part of the 

word, "Be sure ter “Mrs. W *s Sooth- 

ing Syrup.”” and take no other kind. Twenty- -five 
cents a bottle. 


DIXON’S——_ 
Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


10 sample copies, 


lished at Lib- 
erty St., N. Y. 


American Gardening 


Self Threading Sewing Needles, weak sighted or blind can 
thread them, one kind thread springs inonend; other on side, 
One Packetof either kind 10 cents; 4 for 12 for 60cta, 
paid. Large ill’s cat’g free, of Plays, Wigs, Tricks and Agents 
‘Latest Novelties to sell. C. E. Marshall,Mfr., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


1,000, ILIES FREE. 


We have 1,000,000 DOILIES to give away. Send us eight * 
stamps—l6c—for a year’s subscription to INGALLS’ FANC 
x BOOK, and we will send vou SIX Fine Linen DOIL res 

EE. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


EE 
4 
x BUTCH ER’S: 
m 
m 
BOSTON : 
J 
POLISH  : 
Is the Best Finish Made for 
™ Woodwork, Bowling Alleys dna Furniture. 3 
mm MANUFACTURED BY THE m 
‘BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 
‘' 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. m 
A Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers @ 
in Painters’ Supplies. 
EEE 


“REVELATION OF GOD IN THE 
19TH CENTURY” Martboro'Se, 


Boston, Mass. (Mention paper.) 


NDI ES Make them. Good recipes. All kinds. 

Make them to sell. ChocolateCreams, 
Marsh-Mallows, Caramels, Ete. Choice varieties. Book only 
10 cents. UNION STAMPING W ORKS, Newtown, Ct. 


t troduce hold 
RELIABLE WOMEN WANTED '3:reduce our uowsehold 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Dept. 2, Rochester, N. Y. 


SELES 
FOOT COSIFORT io BONE: 
and STREEBT.... 
“CAPITOL” Lamb’s Wool 
™ Soles. For crocheted slippers, 
for gifts or home use. Delight. 
fully comfortable. 25¢ pr,postpaid. 
Hair Insoles make walking 
a pleasure. Keep feet dry and 
warm; cure rheumatism, ten- 
der and perspiring feet. 10 cents 
pair, 3 pairs 25 cents. 
o——w—=—3 Alaska Socks are unequaled for 
hospitals and rubber boots, and as a 
house, toilet and bed slipper. 25 cents 
pair, postpaid. 
Take no substitutes. Ask your dealer or send us sizes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 49, Hartford, Conn. 


THE BANTAM HATCHER 


The 50 egg $5 machine that hatches equal to 
the — = — Has hatched 50 
chick ndreds of times. 
ONO DAYS FHEETAIAL, Catalog No. 

Buckeye L 


_®ADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


, #1.50 per day, four months’ work guaranteed. Send 
shinee d addressed envelope for full particulars 
R. W. HUTTON & CO., Dept, 41, Philade!phia, Pa 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying #15 to $35 weekly? 
Situations always obtainable. We are the original instruc- 
tors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


b 
b 
> 
b 


RESTORED by one who 

wasdeaf 30 genre. Send 
IN¢ for particulars. ept 33, JOHN 
GARMORE, Cincinnati, O. 


VENTILATING 
DRESS SHIELD, 


DRES: THEFLOTIO 

fem Lightest, most substantial, retain the 

shape; absolutely odorless, a 

able. Price, 25 cts. sir, ostpaid, 
SPECIALTY SUP 

1135 B Broadway, NEW YORE. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 
has acrimped rim which holds both 
= crusts firmly together and prevents 
tie rich juices from escaping. Crust 
( ~~ will always bake crisp and brown. 
are the largest manufacturers of 
ee Pure Aluminum, Scote 
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Haryot Holt Cahoon. Illustrated 

THE CELEBRATION OF WEDDING AN- 
NIVERSARIES, by Marjorie Pelton A 

A DAY AMONG INTELLIGENCE OF- 
FICES, by G. E. P. Illustrated . 

THE EVOLUTION OF HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS, by Mrs Emma P. Ewing . 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE WEST, 
by H. A. Crafts. Illustrated 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY KITCHEN, 
by Mrs J. M. McLaughlin. Illustrated ‘ 

GETTING INTO SOCIAL LIFE, ad Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox . 

AN UNIQUE CLUB. Iliustrated . 

KEEPING HOUSE IN AN APART- 
MENT—II, by Janet Alice Hale. Illustrated 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by Sanda 


THE MOST STYLISH HATS IN AMER- 
ICA. Illustrated . 

THE MYSTERIES OF VENTILATION, 
by E. C. Gardner. Illustrated . 

THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER, by 
Isabel Gordon Curtis 

THE “GOOD OLD TIMES,” by Rev H. L. 
Myrick, LL D ; 

SARAH, by Alice E. Allen. Illustrated . 

THREE LITTLEVILLE GHOSTS. 
trated. 

HEALTH. How to Avoid Heart Troubles, 
by Dr J. M. Groedel_ . 
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PEN, by B. Y. Field. Illustrated ‘ 
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H. S. Keller . 
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by A. C. S.—Children and the Use a 
Money, by Lizzie Gregg Hall 
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EDITORIAL. Progress in the Home—The 
Return to Nature—‘A Happy New Cen- 
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TIETH CENTURY. Illustrated 
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by Prof S. T. Maynard ‘ 

SOMEBODY, by Mabel Whitmore . 
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Illustrated 

EXCHANGES FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 
Building Up a Woman’s a by Alice 
C. Morrison . 
Exchanges of Manhattan. ‘ 

NEW CENTURY COOKING. A Cooking 
Lesson, by Mrs F. B. C.—Informal Lun- 
cheons—I, by Anne Warner—A Model 
Kitchen—Two Roasts a Week, by Caroline 
C. Shea—Parings from a Profession, by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe—Thimble Club 
Recipes 
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Illustrated 
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